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'The Reluctant Antisemitism of 


Pierre Drieu la Rochelle 
by David Newcastle 


Towards the end of the war, when it was clear 
that they had lost, and that all further fighting was merely a 
formality, Pierre Drieu la Rochelle decided to kill himself. 
On the 11th of August, 1944 he took a lethal dose of 
luminal, closed his eyes, and waited to die. 

It had been a long time since he had arrived in 
Paris. Born and raised in Normandy, wounded thrice in the 
Great War,-he had come to Paris like so many provincial 
upstarts to seek fame, fortune, and especially women. He 
had found all of these things in spades, and immediately set 
to making a name for himself. Whats more, he had talent 
and knew how to style himself, who to keep acquainted 
with, what opinions. to have. Critics celebrated his books, 
women loved him. By keenly aligning himself with French 
rightest-clubs during the 1930s, and. especially the. German 
ambassador.Otto Abetz, Drieu la Rochelle had perfectly 
positioned himself for a literary“ coup-d'etat after the 
German occupation of Paris. The offices of the Third 
Reich had long had their eyes of. La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
and soon after the German occupation of Paris, Otto Abetz 
entered into negotiations with Gaston Gallimard as to the 
terms and conditions by which the NRF would be allowed 
to continue operating. There were too many Jews, too many 
Communists, too many Freemasons who were allowed to 
publish, and they would have to be dismissed if the NRF 
wished to continue operations. Then director of the NRF, 
Jean Paulhan, resigned his position, but not before agreeing 
to help the new appointee, Otto Abetz’s old friend Pierre 
Drieu la Rochelle, to take over as director of the journal and 
official hatchet man of the Third Reich. 


Jean Paulhan was not opposed to the selection of 
Pierre Drieu la Rochelle to replace him. He would describe 
him to Gaston Gallimard as “a timid young man, very upright, 
very frank” aud “already an anti-Semite before the war." He was, 
herefore, the perfect man to lead La Nouvelle Revue 
Française through this period of transition. Gallimard, for 
his patt, did not hesitate to fire all Jews in his employ. No 
more than two months into the German occupation of 
Paris, Jacques Schiffrin, a close friend of Andre Gide and 
he man who created Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, the now iconic 
French imprint, was dismissed from. Gallimard with a curt 
two-line letter. Pierre Driew La Rochelle was. more kind, his 
first act as.director of the NRF was to draw up a list of 
imprisoned writers, Jean Paul Satre among them, and obtain 
for their release by German authorities. 

For those willing.to collaborate with the new 
regime, social advancement came rapidly. The occupation of 
Paris had broughtwith it an entire entourage of German 
intellectuals-to the city; Gaston Gallimard was a regular 
feature at “The Kuights of St. George;". a roundtable of 
conservative intellectuals who would meet for lunch at the 
George V hotel in Paris; it included Ernst Jünger, Hans 
Speidel, and Carl Schmitt as well as a number of French 
writets. Those who chose not to collaborate were quietly 
removed from public life if they did not step aside willingly. 
Tasked with forming a wtiters committee, Pierre Drieu la 
Rochelles longtime friend Louis. Aragon. refused to 
participate. Paulhan was not as fortunate, and with Drieu la 
Rochelle’s help had to flee the country after being 
denounced to the Gestapo. 

How did Drieu La Rochelle justify his 
collaboration with the Third Reich when it was actively 
prosecuting his friends? Somehow his friends were always 
able to find justifications. "T conclude that if, overnight, a France 
were to emerge—hitherto secret by force—but Spartan, but ‘military,’ 
but disciplined, you would immediately cease to be a collaborationist. 


Since you remain collaborationist only because of the absence of that 
France. To be honest, I don't really know whether that France is in the 
offing. Kind regards.” is how one letter from Jean Paulhan 
ended. 

Even those not collaborating with the Reich saw 
their careers advanced by the new regime. After being 
released from prison, Jean Paul Sartre quickly found work as 
a teacher, filling a position left vacant by the new racial laws 
barring Jews from public sector work. In an essay describing 
the occupation of Paris, Sartre would write: “/t/he Germans 
did not stride, revolver in-hand, through the streets. They did not force 
civilians to makeway for them on the pavements They would offer 
seats to old ladies on the Metro: They showed great fondness for 
children and would pat them on the cheek. They had been told to 
behave correctly and | being well-disciplined, they tried»shyly and 
conscientiously to do so.” Robert Baschille,put it more bluntly, 
stating simply that "Pace bas willing gotten into bed with 
Germany, she will remember the experience fondly for a long time to 
come.” 

It did not take long for Driew, La Rochelle to 
settle into-his new position. It was well paid;-comfortable, 
and allowed him considerable influence within the world of 
letters. In 1941 Pierre: Drieu la Rochelle-was invited by 
Joseph Gobbles to visit Germany as.part of a delegation of 
French writers consisting of himself, Robert Brasillach, 
Abel Bonnard, Ramon Fernandez, Marcel Jouhandeau, and 
Jacques Chardonne. For most, life continued) as it always 
had. 

Charles Murraus defined his enemies as the “four 
confederate states of Protestants, Jews, Freemasons, and foreigners.” 
French intellectuals had been distrustful of Parliamentary 
Democracy for a long time, and this had been greatly 
increased by the February 6th riots of 1934. Antisemitism 
had been a mainstream tendency in France since at least the 
Dreyfus Affair. Under the conditions of the Second 
Armistice at Compiègne, a number of réactionnaire and 


antidreyfusard tendencies within French society were bound 
together under the banner of the Vichy regime and given 
control of France, left largely autonomous by their German 
occupiers. 

Nor did they need much encouragement from 
Germany to start rounding up their own Jewish population 
for deportation. Robert Brasillach quickly began publishing 
names and addresses of French Jews in his fascist 
newspaper Je Suis Partout and calling for the murder of leftist 
politicians. In his wartime diaries, Ernst Jiinger describes an 
episode where Louis Ferdinand Céline is astonished “at the 
fact that we soldiers were not shooting, hanging, and exterminating the 
Jews—astonishment that anyone who had a bayonet was. not making 
unrestrained use of it.” This was apparently not an uncommon 
opinion, and Jünger complains that “when such minds, speak 
about the sciences, such as biology, they.apply them the way Stone Age 
man did, transforming then only into a means to slay others.” 

Friedrich Nietzsche once asked: “What if Truth is 
a woman?” Pierre Dricu la Rochelle answered. The women in 
his life never abandoned him. Long aftet their divorce, his 
second. wife Olesia Sienkiewicz kept his family-name “Dfieu 
la Rochelle." Victoria Ocampo, the liberal; aristocratic 
Argentine maitresse who ‘did, so much in-those yeats may 
have broken ties with him over their ideological schisms, but 
never stopped reminiscing about the times they shared a 
bed together. 

Having forgotten her purse and returning for it, it 
was his maid who discovered Drieu.la- Rochelle overdosed 
on luminal that fateful day of August 1944, and it was his 
ex-wife Olesia who rushed him to the hospital to have his 
stomach pumped. 

He spent three days at Necker hospital, resentful 
of his suicide attempt having been foiled. On the fourth 
day, he was moved to the American Hospital, and that night 
he promptly slit his wtists. This too, failed to kill him. Like 
Socrates, his friends came to his side, to beg him to flee. 
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Switzerland was a neutral country, he could go there, in a 
few years this would all blow over. Perhaps he had always 
wanted to die a martyr, perhaps he just didn't want to face a 
life in prison, or worse. Ironically, in those final days, it was 
a Jewish woman who would risk her own well being to 
shelter him from Allied capture. As the liberation effort 
raged outside in the streets of Paris, Drieu la Rochelle's first 
wife Colette Jéramec arranged for him to leave the 
American Hospital and hide with a family of doctors who 
could supervise his recovery. 

In his defense; Pierre Drieu.la Rochelle was not a 
serious man. Once, when asked to clatifyson his political 
position, he explained "y politics às youth, I am for the young.” 
During sthe war, he had married Colette Jéramec, the 
younger sister of one of his classmates, She had introduced 
him to the-literatti, figures such as Louis Aragon and André 
Breton, and Drieu la Rochelle dove. headfirst into dadaism 
and surrealism. In.all of his political writings, there is 
something of the artist and flâneur. His opinions are 
sharpened by a kind. of political instinct that secks firstly to 
titillate, and it is easy to picture him delivering his: talking 
points-primarily to ani café-table of scandalized artists, 
bohemians, and haute bourgeoisie. 

Why did Colette jéramec protect him? The 
marriage only lasted four years; if his books are to be 
believed, it was not a happy one. He was twenty-fout, she 
three years younger, they ran in similar social circles, had 
similar friends, by the time they married he had already 
published a book of poetry, Interrogations (1917); her 
connections helped to launch his career. But was there also 
love?. Two years after their divorce, he published his first 
novella L'homme couvert de femmes (1925), in which she 
featured heavily as a character. This novella also introduced 
the reoccurring character of “Gille,” a stand-in for Drieu la 
Rochelle. In any case, he intervened in 1943 to have her and 
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her two children liberated from the Drancy concentration 
camp. There must have been love there. 

As a dadaist, he participated as a witness in the 
1921 “Trial of Maurice Barrès.” A mock trial organized by 
André Breton. The central question being "7o what extent a 
man can be held guilty whose desire for power leads him to champion 
conformist ideas most contrary to those of bis youth. How could the 
author of Un Homme Libre become the propagandist of the Echo de 
Paris?” This early foray into politics would have resonances 
with the rest of his adult life. The guilty verdict would lead 
to a schism within the Dadaist movement, with Tristan 
Tzara forming.a new faction by declaring. a refusal of all 
forms of justice, even Dada justice. 

By this point in his life, he was deeply involved in 
the Surrealist movement, and rented a house in Guéthary in 
1924 where he lived together with Louis Aragon, André 
Breton, and Max Ernst at different times. L'Action française 
tried several times to recruit him as a young writer, but he 
turned them down on.the advice of Aragon and remained 
uncommitted to any. political, platform, torn between 
contradictory impulses towards socialism and conservatism. 

Drieu la Rochelle outlined his early political views 
in a seties of articles published in.-L4 -Rewze hebdomadaire, 
where he put forward a program for the formation of a 
“Jeune Droite" movement, which would be anti-militarist, 
deist and. anticlerical, and against intolerance; He also 
worked with his friend Gaston. Bergery to try and start a 
similar movement titled “Jeunes Gauches.” Neither of these 
ideas resulted in anything concrete. 

By 1927 he had remarried, this time with Olesia 
Sienkiewicz, the daughter of a Polish banker who had been 
ruined during the war. Two essays, Le Jeune Européen (1927) 
and Genève ou Moscou (1928) soon followed in which Drieu la 
Rochelle laid out his vision for a post-national, federated 
Europe. These essays make him among a number of early 
advocates for a European Union. André Malraux had 
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previously published La Tentation de l'Occident (1926) which 
was in part a response to these ideas, which they would 
often meet and discuss within Paris’ many cafés. 

The further adventures of Drieu la Rochelle's 
autofictional character Gille were contained in a novella 
titled La Voix. This was published by a somewhat niche 
imprint Les Amis d'Edouard, which seems to have been 
loosely sympathetic to L'Action française but had firm 
literary credentials. It was printed in a limited run of two- 
hundred copies, on Japanese paper. This book has become 
something of a collectible, with first edition copies of it 
selling online for around $500 USD. 

Despite the seemingly right wing credentials of 
Les Amis d’Edouard, Drieu la Rochelle's next novel, Une 
femme a su fenetre (1929) featured a communist protagonist 
who, becomes romantically entangled with an aristocrat. A 
central theme of the book is the desire to sacrifice oneself 
for a cause: Tt was later turned into a film by Pierre Granier- 
Deferre. This book has become one-of his most popular 
novels, and expresses the aesthetic idealization of. radical 
politics. that would inevitably pull Drieu-la-Rochelle into 
league” with Hitlers regime. During this same year, he 
separated-from his wife Olesia and .pursued-an affair with 
the Argentine aristocrat Victoria Ocampo. Although they 
had many- political disagreements, Ocampo would always 
speak highly of IDrieu la Rochelle. 

In L'Europe Contro Les Patries (1931) he expanded 
on his philosophy. Examining the changes which the first 
world war had wrought on Europe, and the trend towards 
globalization happening everywhere, he argued again for the 
creation of a confederated, democratic, European Union. 
That same year he also released Le Feu Follet, a kind of 
obituary for Jacques Rigaut who had committed suicide in 
1929. 'This book would be adapted into several movies, and 
is by far his most known novel in the English speaking 
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world. It contains a brutal critique of the nihilistic hedonism 
of postwar Europe, and his bohemian friends especially. 

A Europeanist among Nationalists. A Communist 
who admired Hitler. A Fascist who adored Stalin. A 
collaborator who used his position to free political 
prisoners. For a long time, he had hesitated between fascism 
and communism. It was not until the February 6th riots of 
1934 that he definitively committed to a specific political 
platform: in October of that year he published Socialisme 
fasciste arguing that if a confederated European Union is not 
possible, then the emerging ideology of Fascism was the 
best choice for-achieving a socialist Europe. In an ironic 
twist, several months before its publication. the first 
congress of Soviet writers. was attended by his old friends 
Louis Aragon, and André Malraux. 

It’s important to notc.that, although his politics 
had changed, he did not break from. any of his old 
acquaintances. Probably a part of him enjoyed playing the 
contrarian; In Januaty, by the suggestion of Victoria 
Ocampo, he visited Argentina where he was hosted. by Jorge 
Luis Borges. Its also notable that, although he had 
embraced fascism by this point, Drieu la Rochelle did not 
adopt their racist and antisemitic views. As*late as ‘1937, he 
stated of antisemitism: “or know why anti-Semitessadmire 
Jews so much and, in their masochistic imagination, attribute virtues to 
them that they don't have. Jews aren't revolutionaries at all, they're 
mainly trouble. makers, they're mainly» rabble-rousers. They are 
incapable of bringing a revolution to fruition. Where they dominate, 
defeat is certain.” 

Throughout the 1930s Drieu la Rochelle 
published a number of books and essays, most notable of 
which were La Comédie de Charleroi which described his 
experiences in the first world war; and Réveuse bourgeoisie 
which described his childhood and parents relationship. 
Towards the end of the decade he wrote an interesting 
novella, Le Faux Belge, a kind of prequel to Gilles, which was 
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not published. In it, the main character, Walter, is a fascist 
infiltrator posing as a Belgian professor. He boards a plain 
for Belarus where he meets two other passengers, both 
communists, a Jew Cohen and a Frenchman Escairolles. 
When the plane is forced to make a landing in Ibiza, 
uncertain whether the passengers will be met by 
communists or fascists, they make pact of mutual aid on 
regardless of the configuration of political forces present. 
Perhaps this book, more than any other, reflects the true 
political leanings of Drieu la Rochelle. 

It wasn't until 1939 that Gilles first appeared in 
France. Initially-censured by the Third Republic, it wasn’t 
published in full until 1941 under the Vichy regime. In it, 
Drieu la Rochelle describes a fictionalized version of his life, 
his relationships, and his political awakening. The titular 
character, Gilles, is in a way the plutalization of the previous 
Gille character that appeared. in several previous novels, a 
synthesis and a conclusion to Drieu la Rochelle's previous 
autofictions. 

Pierre Dieu la Rochelle considered Gilles. his 
masterpiece. An honest, unflinching portrait of the 
decadence of. postwar France and the moral cost of 
ambition -and social advancement. It. is-an-autobiography 
which is ruthlessly critical of the protagonist, but it is also a 
ruthless criticism of the society in which he lived: Louis- 
Ferdinand. Céline was a major influence, and in the 1941 
introduction he states: “Like a// other contemporary writers, I 
found myself faced with an overwhelming fact: decadence. Everyone 
bad to defend themselves and react, each in their own way, against this 
fact. But no one like me — except Céline — had a clear conscience about 
it. Some escaped through escape, disorientation, various forms of 
refusal, flight or exile; me, almost alone, through systematic 
observation and satire.” 

Returning to his final days, in 1944, Colette, 
Malraux and Aragon all assure Drieu la Rochelle that 
nothing will happen to him. Every one of them had been 
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protected by him during the occupation, now they swear 
that they will do the same for him. He continues to write, 
spends Christmas in the countryside, but on March 15th 
1945 his arrest warrant is announced in the newspaper. 
Reading this, he says to his cook, Gabrielle, “finally I can leave 
this place." The next day, he kills himself. He is found with 
his head in an oven, after having swallowed several bottles 
of pills. Besides him is a note stating simply “Gabrielle, let me 
sleep this time.” 

Whether or not this was avoidable or deserved is 
not really worth debating in my opinion. As a collaborator, 
he didn't participate in any of the heinous witch-hunts that 
Robert Brasillach and others did. Nor did he publish 
antisemitic propaganda like Céline. In fact, he went out of 
his way to help a good number. of people escape 
prosecution-under the Nazis..He certainly did more than so- 
called resistance figures like Sartre, those who mostly sat 
around waiting for their turn to play executioner. 

He was a collaborator however, in a way. that 
many people in his position were not. Ls:Academie francaise 
for example, suspended appointments in order to avoid 
being: influenced by the Vichy regime. Drieu la Rochelle 
knew what he was doing, and he did it anyways. Considering 
his connections within the INRF and status among Paris 
intellectuals, it’s very unlikely that he would have been 
executed. Not impossible, but unlikely. He was not any 
more guilty than Gaston Gallimard after all, and Gallimard 
is today a household name and one of the most respected 
publishers in the world. 

Although collaborators and resistance partisans 
were theoretically at war in their daily lives, they broke 
bread, debated, slept together, and engaged with each 
other's ideas. At wotst, they would throw their name behind 
some petition debating whether or not one of their class 
should live or die, be imprisoned or pardoned. Theirs was a 
war of ideas, and a sense of collective sportsmanship kept 
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casualties light. Most of Hitler's victims did not get a 
debate, they did not get the option of renouncing their 
previous opinions or political views, their opinions and 
views did not matter, and when they died they did not do so 
as political martyrs, but for the crime of being Jewish, 
Ukrainian, Polish, or Slav. They did not live in Paris, but in 
cities like Danzig, Dresden, and Prague. And when the 
Third Reich surrendered the war did not end for the 
millions Bengalese who had been systematically starved to 
death by Winston Churchill, or the tens of thousands of 
Algerian resistance fighters who liberated Paris only to 
return home as.second class citizens in their own countries. 
That Pierre Drieu la Rochelle's political. opinions were 
cynical, nuanced, and insincere does not provided. did not 
provide comfort to the hundreds of thousands. liberated 
from concenttation camps. 

However, while nuance docs not necessarily make 
for good politics, it-does make for good literature. Clearly I 
would not have translated this book i£.I saw no merit in it. 
So, to close this essay, I would like:to-call the readers 
attention to a perhaps controversial theme, but.one which is 
well worth discussing: the role that Myriam’s Jewishness 
plays in their relationship. This theme is.explicitly stated in 
Ch. 11: “Gilles suddenly wondered with violent curiosity what be 
thought of the fact that Myriam was Jewish, and what role this had 
Played in their relationship. He sensed with surprise that it bad played 
a role.” However, on reading and -re-reading Gilles, and 
especially comparing it to Drieu la Rochelle's own life story, 
it is not completely clear what this role is. 

'To be clear, Drieu la Rochelle was an antisemite 
He himself stated as much, as did the people close to him. 
But he did not start out this way. As a youth, he wrote in his 
schoolbooks: “There are two beings I will spend my life 
understanding: Women and Jews.” Nothing stopped him from 
his marriage with Colette Jéramec, and it should be 
remembered that even during the height of the war he went 
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out of his way to protect her and her family from 
prosecution. Describing his initial reaction to meeting 
Myriam’s family, he mentions “something of the childish terror of 
the Christians in front of the Jews” and attaches to Jewishness a 
kind of mystic significance. He does not, however, describe 
Jews as possessing any innate or practiced characteristics or 
ways of being, rather, he describes the anxiety of the non- 
Jew faced with the Other, and this will be a consistent 
theme throughout Gilles. 

Describing Myriam’s father: “Mr Falkenberg had 
baptized his children Catholic at the time ofthe Dreyfus affair, but 
that hadn't stopped him from being a Dreyfusard. That was a long 
time ago. His sons had been killed: France had taken him at his 
word. He had no grudge against France, but against life. Jews 
understand life better than others, in a more positive way. 
Unfortunately, the others far outnumber the Jews, and life is part of 
the madness of this majority. Life is anvexecrable folly. Men murder 
each other senselessly inthis war, this senseless brawl.” And here we 
are confronted with a kind of philosemitism, in which the 
only fault ascribed. to Jews is that they are not numerous 
enough. There is perhaps .a kind of dramatic-irony at play 
here, because he is describing Mr Falkenberg’s perspective 
as opposed to his own. 

Lets not take it at face value then, that. Pierre 
Drieu la Rochelle. believed Jews a lone voice of reason 
among “the madness of this majority.” After ally Drieu la 
Rochelle himself states that his book is written from 
“systematic observation and satire" Mt Falkenberg believes the 
Jew superior to the Gentile, and with his experience living 
through the Dreyfus Affair and later losing both sons to the 
war, it is understandable why he would feel that way. Drieu 
la Rochelle was, after all, an astute judge of character. But 
what can we say then about Ch. 12, in which Gilles visits his 
old mentor Carentan? 

In this chapter, Gilles visits the man who raised 
him, an old Normand réactionnaire named Carentan, for the 
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first time since returning from the war. After some catching 
up, Gilles starts to describe his scheme to marry Myriam, a 
woman he does not love, for her money. For his part, 
Carentan is very supporting of the idea. Until the topic of 
Myriam’s Jewishness comes up, at which point he takes a 
much different tone. First he insists that he is too 
conservative to be an antisemite: “I'm not anti-Semitic because I 
hate politics. Politics, as we've understood it over the last century, is a 
despicable prostitution of high disciplines. Politics should only be about 
recipes, trade secrets like those passed on by painters, for example. But 
that pretentious nonsense, ideology, has been-shoved in.” It’s hard not 
to read in this passage an implicit criticism of Adolf Hitler. 
Carentan quickly follows this statement with a justification 
for his own, brand of antisemitism: “What remains is 
experience, what contact with people teaches us. Well, 1can't stand 
Jews, because-they exemplify the modern.world, which I abhor.” 

Perhaps we could say that this represents the true 
feelings of Drieu la Rochelle, but I think we should be 
careful to assign the same cynicism towards Carentan.as we 
do to Mr Falkenberg. The titular character, .Gilles,. quickly 
shoots .back at this opinion, by bringing up the nationalist 
writer Charles Péguy, who|was deeply in love with a Jewish 
woman Blanche Raphael and wrote appreciatively about the 
Jews. To this Carentan responds that “Their religion is still 
fairly archaic. It's not as rationalized as Christianity, Buddhism or 
Islam. It's still a tribal religion. But the more primitive people are, the 
more eagerly they jump into the modern world. They're defenseless. A 
peasant who passes through Normale can give himself over entirely to 
the basest rationalism, while a bourgeois finds defenses in his religious 
upbringing, his prejudices. Jews jump from the synagogue to the 
Sorbonne.” 

So here we are confronted with something of an 
impossibility, the kind of which that is always present in 
racist discourses, where Jews are both one thing, and also 
the opposite. They are too modern, and if they are too 
modern, it is because they are too primitive, too backwards, 
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too tied to the past. Mr Falkenberg's opinions are perhaps 
self serving and chauvinistic, but they are not self 
contradictory. 

And taking a step back to examine the context of 
this conversation, it has to be pointed out that Gilles and 
Carentan are conspiring to steal a woman's inheritance. Its 
this irony that really reveals the role of antisemitism within 
Gilles. There are many Jews within the novel, Benedict, 
Myriam, Mr Falkenberg, Ruth, to list a few, and they are 
varied. Their experiences, their actions, their beliefs are not 
ascribed to any innate characteristic, but it is non-Jewish 
characters who" project their own beliefs, anxieties, and 
ideals onto them. So while antisemitism sis present 
hroughout the novel, it is the experience of antisemitism by 
gentiles, rather than any qualities or characteristics of Jews 
hemselves-which is called into question. 

And this question is nota literary or philosophical 
one, itis a moral question. When Gilles seeks to disdain 
Myriam’s Jewishness, itis motivated by.the desire to placate 
his own conscience. The antisemitism of Gilles is entirely 
reflective; and it is clearly: motivated by a desire for social 
advancement, The idea that, by, committing a swift, and 
brutal crime, by taking what is not his and^what he has not 
earned, Gilles can advance socially in'a world of stark class 
divisions, where the poor are sent to die in the trenches 
while the wealthy live in decadent luxury. It is very reflective 
of the old saying “Antisemitism is the socialism of fools.” All the 
criticisms of Jews are carefully constructed to serve a 
specific function: to assuage Gilles’ guilty conscience. 

Had Pierre Drieu la Rochelle been anybody else, 
had he not collaborated, had he simply taken a backseat 
while waiting for the war to play out, I think that the 
message of Gilles could be seen very clearly as a rejection of 
antisemitism. But life is not so simple. Drieu la Rochelle was 
an antisemite, and what’s more, a collaborator. And this is 
where the cynicism of Gilles is really effective. Because it is 
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not a moral tale, or an attempt at political justification. It's 
the story of a man, and the decisions that man makes, and 
the guilt he feels, and the blood on his hands. As he says to 
Carentan “I entered this girl's life like a thief in the night, like a 
murder, like a coward.” The response to which is simply that 
“Scruples are ugly. It's what disfigures the criminal.” 

Although Drieu la Rochelle was a criminal, he was 
hardly an anomaly. Charles de Gaulle once stated that “a// of 
France was in the resistance.” But it is equally true that “aX of 
France collaborated.” Some moreso than others. Pierre Drieu la 
Rochelle moreso than-most. And in the end, he paid for it 
with his life. 

While it's easy to look back in hindsight, Drieu la 
Rochelle was not different to many intellectuals throughout 
history. Often public figures find themselves not in the 
business of creating new ideas, but) of explaining and 
rationalizing state actions. And when. one state falls, they are 
like so many monuments which are torn down, desecrated, 
and forgotten. 

What makes:him unique among, collaborators is 
that he-was ‘not a misanthrope like Céline, or rapid 
antisemites like Brasillach. He was successful, respected, and 
well liked: by his peers; his mistake was joining the loosing 
side duting a petiod of transition, and not much more than 
that. Looking at our own public intellectuals, there ate many 
who advoeate for genocide, regime change and war without 
any personal sisk to themselves, and who are celebrated for 
it. 

At least Pierre Drieu la Rochelle was not one of 
them. 
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Chapter I 


On a winter's eve in 1917, a train unloaded at the gare de 
l'Est with a large group of soldiers on leave. There were, 
mixed in with civilians, many men from the front, soldiers 
and officers, recognizable by their tanned faces and tattered 
jackets. 

The fever-dream that-had been-going on for so long, a 
hundred kilometers from Paris, died there on this quay. The 
young NCQ’s face changed from second to second, as he 
passed the ticket office, put his notice of leave back in his 
pocket and descended the outside steps. His eyes were 
suddenly filled with lights, cabs, women, 

“Thedand of women", he murmured. He didn't linger 
on this remark; a-wotd, a thought could only delay the 
sensation. 

The infantry and -artillerymen, already . domesticated, 
were hutrying off with their parents into the-mouth of the 
metto. He was alone and took a cab. 

Where to go? He was alone, he.was.freé, he could go 
anywhete. He had nowhere to go, he had no money. The 
only person in the world who could give him money, his 
guardian, was in America. His. tour of leave.had been 
brought forward by the recent losses his battalion had 
suffered, so he had not foreseen it, he had not even 
considered it. Only his pay. Bah! it was at least one evening. 
Tomorrow, he'd see. He had ideas, and above all a 
passionate confidence: nothing would resist the violence of 
his appetite. He might not be able to resist it himself. But 
the follies of the rear could only be a trifle: they'd always be 
too happy to send him back to the front, where a shell 
would fix everything. 
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What worried him was his outfit. It's all very well to be 
a real infantryman, with ribbons and a cross, and to wear 
the fourragère! of a famous shock regiment, but you still have 
to show that you're not a bumpkin. On the train, he had 
thought of everything, everything his poverty could afford. 
The cab dropped him off on Rue de la Paix; it was late and 
he forced his way into Charvet's as the doors were closing. 

“T need a shirt" he said, with a residue of the jovial 
roughness he’d gained in the bistros on the front. 

“We don't have any ready-made shirts, sir,’ replied Mr 
Charvet himself, with great respect for the soldier and a hint 
of concern about the social standing the uniform might 
conceal. 

Gilles blushed. It was certainly the first time he'd 
entered such an establishment; he'd -heard about it from 
airmen on the train. Obviously, Charvet's customers only 
ordered shirts by the dozen; he should have thought about 
that. 

Mr.Chatvet took ona disappointed-expression of pitty. 

"Listen, monsieur, a customer left-me.an order here... 
He's suddenly left on a mission to the United States... If 
these shirts suited you...” 

Gilles was delighted to see what-the-ctistomer, no doubt 
a gentleman of taste, had chosen. 

“But do you have anything to wear with...P” 

Mr Charvet's customers may have been heroes, but in 
Paris, they had better outfits than this this. 

“No, I'm working on it... It's to wear with another...” 

“An open jacket?” 

“.. Yes.” 


A fourragère is a braided cord with the colours of the Légion 
d'Honneur, the Médaille Militaire or the Croix de Guerre, 
worn on the left shoulder. 
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The shirts were a fine blue fabric. Gilles ran his hand 
over them, caressing them. There were matching hunting 
ties. 

‘TI take one,” exclaimed Gilles. 

“Just one?” 

Gilles blushed and stammered. 

“Yes, I have others. It's only for tonight.” 

“But will it fit, sir? I'm afraid the sleeves...” 

Gilles was so fascinated by the delicacy of the color and 
the fabric, it aroused such a lust in him that he couldn't 
believe himself. 

“Yes, it will." 

“But, sir..." 

The store had to be closed; Mr: Charvet let the 
simpleton go. In the street, Gilles looked around with a 
triumphant.smile. A woman passed by, two women passed 
by, looking /ravishing. But now he needed a shave. His 
entrance was noticed. It was unusual to sce such a tall, lithe 
infantryman under a heavy cap. He ‘savored the. warm, 
perfumed atmosphere, as much as the softness of the shirt. 

"A-haircut, a shave.” 

“Manicure?” 

WO NOT 

He'd answered mechanically: no, as if by habit. He 
regretted it, then congratulated’ himself, for the shirt had 
been very expensive. When he-emerged from the white 
shroud in which.he had been so wonderfully enveloped, he 
was transformed. Clean-shaven, his.cheeks were narrow but 
full and bronzed. His blond hair blew softly in the breeze. 
Blue eyes, white teeth. His nose a little too round, a little 
cooked. 

But now it was time to change his shirt: so he had to get 
a room. What was the point? Wouldn't he sleep with a 
woman? He had taken a bath in Bar-le-Duc. Spurred by 
necessity, he entered a hotel. Shit! The shirt's sleeves were 
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too short. On the other hand, the tie draped round his neck 
worked wonders, brightening up the skimpy tunic. On the 
boulevard, he looked again at his shoes. Not too bad, 
bought in the North from an English officer for a few 
dollars. He had them polished... 

Finally, he allowed himself to look around, to desire. 
This whole world, which he had disdained for so many 
months, appeared new. He could have hated men, but he 
only saw the women, whom he adored. It was a balmy 
evening. If he had looked at the horizon, as he did at the 
front, but immediately-forgot to do. in that grand city that 
demands the attention of all a man's senses, he would have 
seen a charming sky. A statless| Paris sky. It was a mild 
evening, slightly veined with cold. Women were undoing 
their coats. They were glancing at him. Workers-and girls. 
The, girls tempted him more than the workers, and he 
wanted to play with his. desire | to the point of 
disappointment of. exhaustion. Everyone seemed to be 
moving towatds a goal. And he, too; had a goal, the form of 
which was still unkaown to him. Soonet ot later, that shape 
would reveal itself 

He walked:down the Rue Royale and found himself in 
front of Maxim. He'd never been there before, but before 
the war he'd passed it with some envy when, as an austere 
student, he ventured onto the right bank. Today, he would 
enter it. 

He was alittle disappointed: the bar seemed narrow, as 
did the passageway leading to the back-toom. It was full of 
officers, and especially airmen. Here apain, he was a little 
surprised: one wasn't used to seeing a “gentleman” who was 
an infantryman without at least being an officer. There were 
a few whores: they weren't beautiful, or even elegant. But 
they looked at him with a hard audacity that imposed itself 
on him. 

He couldn't go near the bar and asked in vain for a 
Martini. Suddenly, a woman put her glass to his mouth. 
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“Here, if you're thirsty.” 

“TI take it.” 

“Then buy me another.” 

He had to comply, but he didn't like being taken for a 
fool. The bartender suddenly took an interest in him and 
they drank. There were only a hundred or so francs left in 
his old wallet. 

He didn't like this whore, but she turned him on. She 
was a brunette, still young, but already fat, with an 
unattractive plumpness, a bad complexion and unkempt 
teeth; she was dressed like an overdtessed cook. He drank, 
and all the delight of that first evening flowed through his 
veins. He» was warm, among lively, well-dressed, clean, 
laughing bodies; he was at peace. Peace was, above all, the 
domain of women. They were completely unaware of that 
other domain just outside Paris, that realm of bloodthirsty 
troglodytes, that realm of men—the Arponne forest, the 
Champagne desert, the Picardy marshes, the Vosges 
mountains. There, men had left in their strength, their joy, 
their, pain, They had left their workshops, their offices; their 
houscholds, their routine; their money, their women, 
especially their. women, And he, who had been intoxicated 
by this prodigious recurrence of nature-and the past, who 
had long clutched to his heart the sudden, incredibly 
realized dream of children faithful to their otigins, of 
children playing savages and soldiers, was returning to 
women. He was hungty for women, and also for peace, 
enjoyment, ease, luxury, all the things he had hated, the 
deprivation of which he had accepted with resolve even 
before the war, but which went with women. He was 
hungry for women, for the infinite sweetness of the orgasm 
they lavished on him. Another aspect, which he knew little 
about, was death. 

One minute, alcohol was bringing him closer to women; 
the next, it was taking him further away. Alcohol took him 
back to that station he'd boarded in the morning, even 
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further than that station. “There's a little sunken path. And 
then a little bridge. Beyond the bridge, there's a rusty Kraut 
machine-gun stand. The machine gun they left behind when 
we crossed the bridge again. And then to the right, the short 
gut and the second-line trench." And that shelter where he 
slept so much and read Pascal with passionate disgust. 
Disgust for words so true, but so powetless in the face of a 
truth of a completely different degree. What are words 
compared to sensation? “Ah! we've lived. And obviously, we 
don't live here, it's not life. I know that from the depths of 
my soul, from the depths of alcohol.” 

This woman was filthy and he wanted her. And it was 
also from the depths of his soul. Of his childlike soul. He 
needed so badly to take her in his arms so he could be in 
hers and slide into the endless pit of pleasure. They, call it 
pleasure, but it's the heart that melts, that breaks, it's like 
tears. It's the heart that pours out infinitely, forever. She was 
filthy. All she thought about was eating and drinking; she 
needed moncy for her old age. She-had ugly teeth. she'd 
never cleaned when she was a worker: Now she was more 
bourgeois than all the bourgeois: stick it inher and then 
nothing else; he knew people, their weakness. 

“Gilles, you're here!" 

Someone pulled him by the arm. 

Gilles was astonished to be called Gilles; he couldn't 
remember anyone who wasn't dead having such a tight over 
him. He turned around and saw a boy: whom he'd 
befriended during his short stay in a-hospital at the rear. He 
was an Algerian Jew, short on legs, broad of back and neck, 
with very white teeth and very blue eyes in a very brown 
face. 

“Well, you're in the machine-gun business now!" said 
Gilles, a little distant. 

“My man, I've had enough of the 120mms. That's what 
we've been taking for some time." 
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They chatted away. Gilles was delighted to have found a 
comrade; he had great indulgence for this Benedict, who 
appealed to women. 

“You're dining with me,” Gilles said after some time. 

“No, old friend, I've got to have dinner with my 
mother. After dinner, if you like.” 

“But no, I insist, have dinner with me." 

Benedict decided to telephone his mother. This 
morning, all these people were in that hellhole a hundred 
kilometers from Paris, but in the evening, they returned to 
their bourgeois habits; War had no effect on men. 

They sat down at a table on.the sidewalk. Gilles thought 
they looked good together. Benedict also had two or three 
citations; Brave on occasion, he didn't like wat. He had an 
avowed distaste for the idea of war, even morc than for the 
reality of it. In fact, he'd had a thigh torn to shreds. Gilles 
moved seamlessly from a thoughtful asceticism to a 
niggardly treachetous pride. He was a decorated young 
soldier who accepted. to be paid—for such a gratuitous act 
—by the gaze of civilians and women. He envied Benedict's 
finely woven cheviote uniform. 

Benedict said to him: 

You're very clever, you've put together an elegant little 
whore-house costume.” 

Gilles smiled )beatifically. 

They drank mote cocktails..Gilles was onshis fourth. 
Although he had become accustomed to. alcohol over the 
past two years, he was buzzed. The women around them, of 
a different class from those in the bar, women in the 
company of their lovers, still weren't very beautiful. But all 
of a sudden, at the next table, two lone women sat down. 
Not ptostitutes. But what were they? One was prettier than 
the other, and she was the one Benedict immediately fell for. 
It was a common occurrence in the small town where they'd 
been frolicking, on the outskirts of the hospital A 
voluptuous girl spilling out of her clothes. She was browned 
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by the sun, as was the older, smaller one. They'd probably 
come from the south of France, the sluts. The younger one 
was more authoritative, more adventurous, more vicious. 
Gilles looked at her casually, but it was the fat, beautiful one 
he admired. He didn't covet her, since she was for his 
comrade. They glanced at them over their cocktail glasses. 

It was Gilles who initiated the conversation because he 
was more tipsy, more distracted by the evening and also, 
more ready to put his balls to the fire. 

“What are you doing tonight?" 

He immediately thought of the drinks, the dinner to pay 
for, the evening. Benedict's parents were wealthy, but that 
was no reason. Bah! everything would work out. And if 
someone wasn't happy, he'd say so. He saw, through the 
alcohol, that prejudice was close to taking him back. The 
war hhadn't*broken the bonds; his selfishness, his lust, his 
greed could retreat in the face of what people might say. 

The. question made both women laugh out loud, 
because of the answer they were about*to give: 

‘We're going) to: the. Comédie-Francaise, | to. see 
Bernstein's L'ÉJfpation?" 

“No kidding. That bastard?’ exclaimed Benedict. 

“It must be funny,” replied the-beautiful fat girl. “Shall 
we take them along?” she asked her friend. “We've got a 
loge.” 

“Of course,” said the friend, who had a kindvof English 
accent and an ait of detached enjoyment. 

Gilles realized that they could be acttesses. 

“I wouldn't go and see that rubbish for the world,” 
cried Benedict again. “But if you've got a box, we can work 
something out." 

The beautiful fat girl received his gaze and laughed with 
all her teeth. They drank and chatted a lot, and ate too. The 
men didn't much care who the women were, and vice versa. 

It was time for the bill. 
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“It's nearly nine o'clock, you have to see an act of 
this..." 

* shit.” 

Gilles foolishly prepared to pay. Doubtless Benedict 
remembered his confidences from the hospital, that he had 
no money; or perhaps he was acting on principle. But just as 
the older of the two women was putting a bill on the plate 
that had been placed in front of them, he moved two 
fingers from one table to the other and passed the bill to 
another plate where their bil was. The woman barely 
laughed and put down-another bill, saying: 

“I wonderf this one will stay” 

Gilles gasped in admiration. 

They laughed, and then moved on to Le Francais. 

In the cab, Benedict and, the beautiful’ fat girl 
immediately kissed each other full on the lips. Gilles didn't 
like the other one. who decided she didn't like him either. 

The. Comédie-Française was filed with sepulchral 
silences On stages the suffering body-of the soldier. was 
presentedlike a soiled host to the devouring pity of. the 
audience. The audience, half of whom were soldiers and 
soldiers' parents, were ecstatic. What scandalized them were 
the jeers coming from a different box full of women of ill 
repute and soldiers too elegant and mocking not to be high- 
flying ambushers. 

Gilles was envious of the beautiful fat girl, but she was 
mainly looking. aty Benedict. Yet she -alsoy stole curious 
glances at Gilles; perhaps she felt a certain displeasure that 
he wasn't wrestling with Benedict. Gilles had dreamed too 
much in the trenches and was falling back into his routine; 
however, he took the beautiful fat girl's looks as an 
invitation to be polite to the other; in the half-light, it 
became easier. He strove to kiss her, and she gave him an 
expert, reluctant mouth. The two couples took turns 
looking after themselves and the room. It was an alternation 
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of kisses, murmurs and giggles, fought from time to time by 
a wave of indignant “shush” from across the room. 

The “shushes” were suddenly covered by the alarm 
sirens in the street. An air raid. 

Gilles and Benedict laughed. 

“À bomb in the middle of this bloody heroic play," 
exclaimed Benedict, “that would be too good." 

There's always a moment when even a pacifist wants 
blood. 

“Let's go outside and see what's going on." 

They set off "Ihe sky didn't look like anything. An 
explosion was heard somewhere. Gilles remembered a 
ready-made phrase: “The gods are indifferent". Another: 
“God is pure spirit" The idea of God had taken on a 
singular reality for him, a reality, he'd sought in vain at 
school, when he'd struggled to pray. The priests had been 
able to make him understand what vittue was an effort 
against everything, but they hadn't been able to make him 
understand God. For him, now, it was an atrocious mystery, 
thrilling and palpable, not in heaven, but-on earth. 

Arcouncil was held. “Where do we go next?" They were 
thirsty. 

“Oh, Jesus Christ," exclaimed Benedict, “I forgot I am 
expected." Listen, I've got a lovely friend waiting fot me at 
home. Let's go and see her. 

“It's not us she's waiting for,” snapped the fat beauty. 

“She'll be delighted. You'll see. She's got whisky, 
champagne, lots of stuff.” 

The alarm went off very quickly and they hopped into a 
cab, where Benedict and the fat lady devoured each other 
again. Later, they arrived at a street in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, a dignified, dreary street. It could have been the 
Rue de l'Université. The doorbell rang, and the entered the 
cold, sonorous stone. The little group suddenly fell silent. 
Benedict struck matches and found the staircase door by 
kicking his feet against the dark wall. 
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As he passed the concierge, he called out a name that 
immediately caused embarrassment and reverence among 
the others, while the electric lights flickered. 

“Madame de Membray." 

They climbed a wide staircase, slowly. 

“T'm not sure this will be much fun. I don't really like 
visitots," said the other woman. 

“Neither do L" added the fat woman whose waist 
Benedict was clutching and who stepped away, a little 
frightened. 

“I'm not going further," said the other suddenly. 

"Lets go," demanded Benedict. in an. altered but 
obstinate voice. 

The electricity went out. On a landing, with the light of 
a match, they saw a door ajar. 

They entered an apartment. as dark as the rest of the 
house. Benedict turned the knob. ‘They admired the high 
ceilings and majestic furniture. 

All of a. sudden; and Gilles “didn't immediately 
understand why, the women stopped thinking about backing 
out atid stepped forward, fascinated. Benedict opened a 
door and they groped again in the dark. Benedict murmured 
in an altered voice. 

“Please, follow on tiptoe.” 

The recommendation was useless. 

Benedict opened a door. While the others lingered on 
this new threshold, he moved on-and opened yet another. 
Then, in this last room, a woman's muffled voice was heard, 
and the light came on. 

A woman, naked from the waist up, sat up in her bed. 
They saw her naked breasts and her bewildered face, and at 
the same time, two sleeping children. Mother's breast. The 
fat lady and the other's eyes widened with furious curiosity 
about the woman's body; her intimacy, her weakness. Then 
they decided to blame Benedict. Meanwhile, the woman, 
who shouted “It's you,” had jumped up and closed the door. 
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They found themselves in the dark with the children, who 
were about to wake up. They stood motionless against each 
other for a second; then, panic-stricken, they hurried back 
to the antechamber. 

“That's not allowed,” said the other woman. 

“What a bastard," cooed the beautiful fat woman, 
appalled, but all the more seduced. 

With that, the visitors retreated, and the sirens began 
heir serenade again. 

They descended the stairs among the tenants rushing to 
he cellar. 

“Let's go.to the cellar, it'll be, fun,” declared Benedict, 
who was delighted with the scandal he had caused among 
nis compatriots. 

All the society of the Faubourg Saint-Germain was in 
hat, cellar, lords and knaves alike.: And soon the children 
hey hada't woken up upstairs appeared, urged on by their 
mother. The woman was beautiful, but there was a 
disturbed sevetity about her that was hard on the eyes. 

Benedict whispered to Gilles: 

“She used to be my nurse. She's a bore. Except. in bed.” 


As long as the alert lasted, she remained standing, not 
far from them, without speaking, clutching her children to 
her thighs. Benedict began to speak to her. She answered 
loudly: 

"Come and see me tomorrow; I don't feel like talking to 
you tonight.” 

The wounded tone made Gilles shudder. He was falling 
into a state of confusion caused by the drop in alcohol, the 
boredom of this aristocratic cellar, the fatigue of following 
his gang, the silliness of these plane raids which had no 
other result for the Germans than to make Parisian 
defeatism impossible. The suspicion that the Germans were 
as stupid or stupider than the French saddened him. He 
approached the lady and whispered: 
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“That plane raid had us all in a panic; we couldn't tell 
he difference between the cellar and the attic." 

“It's horrible to love someone you despise,” replied the 
ady after a moment, with an abandon that touched Gilles. 

Howevet, he soon fled with the others. 

Decidedly thirsty, they headed for one of those dodgy 
hotels where you could drink at any hour, in spite of all 
prohibitions. They had to get a room, and champagne was 
brought in. They began drinking in earnest, looking at each 
other more closely, disillusioned. Gilles wondered why he'd 
come to Paris at alkeand was planning to leave the next 
morning for the countryside, where shells flourished and 
death was the great interest of life. 

While the other woman scemed preoccupied with 
something that was going on elsewhere; the fat beauty drank 
heavily and, sitting on Benedict's lap, rolled in his arms, 

“When it comes to filth," she exclaimed, pulling her 
bust away from Benedict's mouth, which was nibbling and 
sucking it through the fabric, "you're as good at it.as the 
Bernstein. That was a terrible adventure you took. us on. 
You're-a- real bastard.” 

"Anyways," Gilles shouted unexpectedly, “I don't know 
why you hate this play. She's completely right. These are 
feelings that exist and that many people experiencedin this 
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way. 


“They're vile feelings.” 

“Can you imagine someone who doesn't believe in 
patriotism, sacrifice and devotion?” 

“No one does.” 

“So what happens?” 

“They force us.” 

“Who does?” 

“People.” 

“Which people?” 
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“Barrès,” General Cherfils." 

*But why?" 

“Idiocy.” 

“Idiot yourself.” 

“Shut up,” protested the fat girl, "kiss me. I like you.” 

“What about me? Don't you like me?” 

Gilles asked the other, through his teeth, without 
touching her. 

“I'm preoccupied. There's someone waiting for me, I 
have to go home.” 

“Why do yowask her if she likes you, if you don't like 
us?" 

It was the fat beauty who spoke,-and this astonished 
Gilles. Benedict looked at her, perplexed. Still sitting on his 
lap, she turned her back to him and looked at Gilles with a 
vexed expression. 

“But'you likeme,” cried Benedict, who spread his knees 
and sent. her tumbling to the floor. 

Then, spreading her out on the carpet, he threw himself 
on top of her: 

She"looked again over Benedict's shoulder at..Gilles, 
who was again astonished. Yet he returned to the other: 

“Would you like me to take you home?" 

“No, I'll stay.” 

“Yes, stay, I'll get naked. I want to be naked,” cried the 
fat girl, tearing herself away from Benedict and tising to her 
feet. 

She looked at Gilles with drunken cyes, where a tired 
but obstinate provocation wavered. 

Benedict scolded her. He was discovering that Gilles 
had interested her all evening. 


2 . N " -— 
Mautice Barrés was a French surrealist and politician. He 


became a leading anti-Dreyfusard during The Dreyfus Affair, 
and is credited with popularizing the term nationalisme to 
describe his opinions. 
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With a broad but suddenly swift gesture, the fat woman 
removed the dress Benedict had wrinkled. Then her shirt. 
She was naked. How could a woman be so fat and so thin? 
She said in a sudden dramatic tone: 

“I'm eight months pregnant. My lover has been killed. 
I'm a slut too.” 

“And me," burst out the other suddenly, “there's a man 
who's going back to the front tomorrow and he's waiting 
for me at the hotel. I don't love him anymore.” 

Gilles and Benedict looked at each other They laughed 
like schoolboys in thesclass of cynicism. Then they shivered, 
thinking of the dead lover. Gilles so obviously preferred a 
thought of melancholy to an-act of joy that, jealous, the fat 
woman said to him: 

“Do you like mer” 

Gilles stared in awe at this magnificent, full, well-baked 
body which for a moment had seemed enveloped in a 
sacred glow. 

She explained: 

"T've.just spent two months in- Tunisia with my 
girlfriend: She was amazing, she consoled me. T've had a lot 
of grief, but-now L want to make love. Take me, you 
bastard." 

She threw herself onto the bed and Benedict-in turn 
threw himself onto her. Her breasts were inhuman in their 
beauty, their fullness, the breasts of a goddess; where the 
force of nature.comes through: 

The other woman cried out: 

“Think of your kid.” 

The fat woman didn't seem to hear: she had turned her 
head away and was beginning to sigh breathily. 

“Would you like me to take you home?" said Gilles. 

“Yes,” said the other woman, who was suddenly sad and 
looked at him with affection. 

With affection, but not at all with love. 
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They left. Gilles wanted to find a cab. 

No, I'm next door at the Crillon. Let's walk. 

They were close to tue Scribe and followed rue 
Tronchet, rue Boissy-d'Anglas. She said nothing, but gave 
him her arm. Gilles looked at her from time to time. She 
looked glum. 

They arrived at the Crillon. As they turned under the 
gallery, an officer, who seemed to be pacing up and down, 
came briskly towards them. He was a chasseur à pied 
commander. His face was fine, but tired and pained. Gilles 
saluted. The commander responded. mechanically, but 
hardly looked at him. He had eyes only for the woman. 

She suddenly cried out in, hysterical rage, heedless of 
the night porter who opened the door: 

“Im telling you that I don't loye you anymore; I can't, I 
can't, I Can't, I can't. Just^ because you're leaving 
tomorrow...” 

Gilles took.a bow. and exited. 

What was left-of. the night? 
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Chapter II 


When Gilles woke, he was surprised not to feel cold. He 
was no longer at the front, he was in Paris. Alas! the spell of 
Paris had been broken; his mouth was bitter and he was in a 
cursed place. 

A body was next to his, he sensed an indifferent 
presence, horribly indifferent. He-was in a cursed place and 
a damned woman was beside him. She slept like a dead 
woman, a dead woman who believes in nothingness; she 
ignored him, like a stone ignores another stone. He was 
nothing but a soldier, a brute, who had gone.to throw 
himself drunkenly against nothingness) The whole night 
seemed like a silly, perfunctory joke. The room was dark, 
but he knew it was.daylight from the noises he heard. The 
woman stunk of cheap perfume, sweat and cooled tobacco. 
The smell in Gilles" nose was as horrible-as the taste in his 
mouth. 

Yet he'd found her beautiful. He liked such raw: beauty; 
he couldn't complain: she was more beautiful to him than 
the fat belle and the other one and the lady caught in bed. 
So he was happy about that, but he had a taste in his mouth, 
and suddenly wished he were somewhere else sin a bed 
where he could have been alone and slept for twelve hours. 
And then he'd have a bath. And then... 

What was to become of him? Where would he go? 
Where would he find money? After paying for this woman 
and the room, what would he have left? He didn't have a 
family, and he didn't regret not having one. These were not 
things for him. His guardian, on a propaganda mission in 
Canada, was a loner himself. If he wrote to his home in 
Normandy, the maid would have little to send back. His 
guardian had a notary in Paris... but no, Gilles wanted to 
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leave himself to chance. To the delicious chance of 
encounters. It wasn't a question of tenderness, but of 
desire. Desire and lust were in him. For everything. And for 
nothing. Money had to be found. The only way was to ask 
those who had it. This was a definite necessity, not at all 
humiliating. After so many shells and crawling in the mud, 
what could humiliate him? He thought back to the 
Falkenbergs; he'd thought of them on the train. They were 
the only rich people he could reach. Their sons had been 
killed in his regiment. They could refuse him nothing. He 
was sure that money was at hand. Why did he need money? 
To eat, to drink, to sleep, to wash, to stir, to rest. And 
especially for women. He wanted women he could pay. Lost 
women for a lost man, girls for a soldier. 

Itiwas time to get up and go to-the Falkenbergs. He 
washed and-dtessed. 

“Are you leaving, darling?” 

With a whore's.reflex, the woman half-emerged from 
sleep for.a-second. Her. hand took the.money. Outside, he 
was ffee to go in any direction. 

He-was a little intimidated, when he went up to the 
Falkenberg house. He didn't take the elevator, he wanted to 
savor the calm of the staircase—another-beautiful ‘staircase, 
there are many beautiful staircases in life—and above all his 
furtive willimgness, his light embarrassment, his heavy 
confidence. 

A tender, happy emotion seized him: he remembered 
hat the Falkenbergs had daughters. He'd dreamt about it on 
he train, and it was coming back. He had prepared a phrase 
for the servant. It was a chambermaid who opened the door 
and shuddered when she saw the number on his hat. Then 
she flinched, looking up into his face. 

“T'd like to see Madame Falkenberg,” 
The chambermaid bent under the weight of the words 
he had to say. 
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“Monsieur doesn't know. The Madame, monsieur, is 
dead. She died soon after her two sons." 

So this is what happens within the mansions of Paris. 
He no longer felt in the same city as the evening before. 

“Oh.” 

He forgot the money and was ready to leave. 

“But monsieur could see the Mademoiselle.” 

Something trivial and energetic returned to him. 

He was so reassured that he said no. To play. 

“No, I don't want to disturb... I'll come back.” 

“No, you won't. I see monsieur was in these 
gentlemen's régiment. Mademoiselle would not want to 
miss... Who shall I say is calling?" 

“Monsieur Gilles Gambier.” 

“Ah! yes, sir..." 

He had' been talked about and was known around the 
house. 

He was. ushered into a library. Noble, comfortable, 
warmy and sad. At the, foot of an atmchair, an: empty 
moccasin was baying: He thought of. the father, Mr 
Falkenberg, one of Paris's leading businessmen. Suddenly, 
he realized he was staying with Jews, He'd never known Jews 
before the Falkenberg sons. Gilles devoured everything with 
his eyes and was immediately seized by the urge to tead. He 
had read for a long time, madly, he had not even stopped 
reading in the trenches, in the hospitals, in thesmud, in the 
cold, among the.bellowing of the-herd, the turning over of 
nature by the shells. He thought back to the second-line 
trench where the day before yesterday he'd been reading 
Pascal. It's good to read, an immense quiet pleasure, the 
great abolition of sorrow. Books are all over the place; what 
harmony, what peace. 

The door opened. Gilles tensed in a sudden violence of 
hope, of desire, of chance. Gilles was delighted. 
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À face came towards him. A luminous face. Everything 
seemed vast, because light reigned there. Big eyes, an open 
forehead, prolonged by hair of dazzling black. Contrasting 
with all this was a thick, dark mouth, like a childish allusion 
to voluptuousness. It was only after a moment that Gilles 
perceived that beneath this face there was a body, a frail 
body, with a delicate bust and slender legs. 

From one second to the next, the light of life changed. 
He who was a man at the front, who knew only deprivation, 
a man of solitude, indifference, escape, he who had only 
come there to seize a light ticket and return to his reverie ot 
his wedding, hewas seized, frozen. l'rozen by desire. What 
illuminated.her was intelligence, and her money. 

A realization entered him. at once and violated his 
character: that all this could be his. 

She came forward, she was.thin, upset and tense. In 
vain a clumsy naive smile, completely uncontrolled, ttied 
disturb. the lightyinyher: face: it failed. The voice was too 
high, but well delivered. With the-Irench words; the 
exoticism of her face.became tenderly familiar. 

* Bonjour, monsieur." 

Gilles then realized that there had been something 
painful about that face the imoment-it had appeared in the 
crack in the window, something that appeared as soon as 
her luminous cyes-had fixed themselves on his uniform, on 
the number on his collar. 

She was badly dressed. She wore a grief worse than his. 
And what's mote this austerity disturbed Gilles, because it 
was no match for her fresh skin, so absolutely pure. This 
skin made a prodigious contrast, without him even thinking 
about it, with the dirty skin of his last hooker. 

*Jacques and Daniel talked to me about you, especially 
Daniel." 

She didn't cry; her face hardened. 

Suddenly Gilles heard his voice, his own voice burst 
out: 
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“T didn't come to talk to you about them, I came to ask 
you for money.” 

He stopped and was surprised, but by no means 
frightened. He had a taste for disaster and immediately 
accepted the idea of breaking with this unplanned fate and 
fleeing alone into the void, the delicious nothingness of the 
streets and anonymous places. The brothel is the very heart 
of anonymity. 

In a feline afterthought, he also told himself that he had 
just struck a master stroke. 

Indeed, this young gitl was not surprised. Her luminous 
face opened toshis advantage. 

“Oh! Yes, of course.” 

She thought it natural and didn't stop to think about it. 
She looked at him with immense interest. 

He no longer thought about money, but about the soul 
expressed by that luminous face. 

She. turned. towards him and gave herself to him that 
very second, without. the slightest reservation, with a 
frightening ingenuity. Within this ravaged: flat, there. was 
such panicked abandonment, to the point of death, in her 
voice; first. high, then. deeper, a little guttural, that Gilles 
realised that he was suddenly the master of a soul and a 
great fortune. He would undoubtedly marry this girl. He 
had been a married man. He thought back to his anguish 
the previous evening over his bundred francs. For, now, it 
seemed to him that there had been anguish over his 
hundred francs, despite his boastful adventurism. 

But then he heard his voice, his own voice again 
working of its own accotd. 

*Have you got a sister?" 

If she had said yes, a craving for the unknown would 
have tebounded inside him. But she said no, and he found 
himself much richer. An only child. 

They talked about the two slain brothers, and he saw in 
her expression, with an extraordinary amusement 
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resounding through all the cynical fibres of his being, that 
she was burying them with him a second time. They were 
burying his brothers; they spoke of it almost immediately 
with too much finesse, with detachment. There was already 
a complicity between them. However, this complicity did 
not go beyond a certain limit. Was it her innocence? Was it 
the cold reflection in Gilles' eyes that stopped her without 
her knowing it? The young girl didn't seem to know how 
much her mouth quivered. 

"Im alone, with my father... Yes, I work, Pm a 
biologist.” 

Gilles shuddered. The austere word contrasted even 
more sharply with the grey dress, the beautiful teeth and the 
crimson» lips. Suddenly, he wanted to snatch the word 
biology out of her mouth. 

He thought back to the brothel and was frightened; he 
was dirty; he saw a chasm between. him and her. Perhaps 
that night he had caught syphilis, another fatality of the 
soldier. Suddenly; he thought of leaving. He got up: very 
suddenly. 

Like-a frightened child, his face twitching, and he 
stammered: 

“You will allow me to come back and-see you." 

“Yes, of course. I'm here a lot: work, I don't like to go 
out." 

He shook het hand and left. She remained disconcerted, 
delighted and torn. 

Gilles found himself in the street, with no money. He 
railed a little against the prodigious carelessness of rich 
people, but he also had to rail against his own. Carefree? 
No, enchanted. Thank God something had happened to 
make him forget about the money. Going back up the 
stairs? After such a happy and decisive step, he should rest. 
The money would come sooner or later through the most 
noble of dealings with this delicate person; the money 
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would come with happiness. In the meantime, happiness 
was already there. 

He walked towards the Avenue du Bois. He was light 
and full of the finest enthusiasm. He was bathing in the 
purity of this girl. No more sensual heaviness. 

In the main avenue, he saw beautiful proud young girls 
promenading. The first sensation he had felt when she had 
entered the library fell back on him, more violent, crushing. 
He was overwhelmed by the urgency of the conquest. He 
who, two days eatlier, had been dozing on the damp straw 
of a barn, free of all-worry and effort, was now taken to 
another world.-A terrible, painful rapture. Mr Falkenberg's 
beautiful books, his daughter's gleaming teeth, her fragile 
hands, the haughty calm of the big flat, the money in the 
banks, all this violated the holy indifference of his-heart. He 
would have to take it all in; the inconvenience was painful 
and unbeatable. He was already terrified of having left the 
girl. All his nerves vibrated at the idea that by leaving her he 
had perhaps lost her, that she was going to escape him. She 
was going to be taken away, she was already gone. She 
belonged-to a world that wasn't for him. Everything would 
retutn to normal All he could see was cruelty, threats and 
inexorable condemnation. He shudderedeand teats welled 
up in his eyes, and he felt pity for himself as he had at the 
front in the early.days. Everything he saw contributed in 
turn to deepening his wound and erasing her. For a second, 
he was charmed by a passer-by, and: that was,a promise of 
happiness. Then, again, the idea. of. happiness was 
overwhelming. The light and the cold were annoying. The 
Avenue du Bois, far from the war, wide enough for the mass 
of its black branches to remain low under a great calm sky, 
opened its short perspective. Before the war, he had 
sometimes walked there, refusing with passionate dread to 
fall into a trap he would return to. After so many gusts of 
wind, he once again lingered to consider the world of the 
rich: women, children, dogs, horses, trees, and the common 
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people who are attached to the world of the rich, sweepers, 
own sergeants. Gilles was not insensitive to the presence of 
he poor, but he voluptuously accorded supremacy to the 
rich. Peace merged with wealth. Many things were 
enigmatically entangled with wealth: above all, sweet and 
ofty wisdom that marked itself on the golden letters of Mr 
Falkenberg's preciously bound books. The gold of the titles 
kept coming back before his eyes. It was the same substance 
hat made exquisite the pelt on a young woman's neck. For 
he rich were young women and those tall, luxurious trees, 
so well cated for, rounding their. domes in domestic 
tranquillity. What a contrast with the trees of Verdun. 
Injustice was everywhere, sovercign and serene. 

Gilles forgot his anguish for a moment; he was caught 
up in the rhythm of the comings and goings of the walkers, 
in the network of their glances, gestures and smiles. He was 
standing very straight and he-wanted to believe that he was 
not lacking in any elegance. 

Anguish’ returned. All this, even-if he held it, would 
never be his. He would always be a stranger in a world that 
had done quite well without him for all eternity. But her, she 
wasn't like the people on this avenue. She showed the 
awkwardness that comes from intelligence;-and because of 
that she could sympathise with him, understand him, 
support him. 


“You could say hello, young man!” 

Someone grabbed him by the sleeve. Gilles gasped. By 
military reflex, his hand went to his kepi-as he turned round. 

“Ah! Doctor..." 

It was Doctor Vaudemont, an old friend of his 
guardian, who was pulling him out of his revetie by the 
sleeve. 

“Am I disturbing you?" taunted the white voice again. 

Under the old kepi with its four tarnished stripes, Gilles 
recognised the austere, ironic and passionate face. The 
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surgeon looked at him with the bitter mouth and tender 
eyes he remembered well. 

“Well, my boy, were you a long time at the front?" 

“Yes,” replied Gilles, with a sudden shiver. 

“And no problems?" 

“Oh, no, no. Well..." 

Gilles pointed absent-mindedly at his left arm. 

The surgeon asked him about his guatdian. 

*How is old Carentan doing?" 

*He's in Canada on a propaganda mission." 

“Carentan, ona propaganda mission!” 

The sutgeon smiled sarcastically. And Gilles recalled 
two or three conversations between the two men before the 
war that had struck him deeply. The two men had known 
each other all.their lives and held each other in the highest 
esteem. They discussed divine matters. The surgeon, a 
practising Catholic, seemed the mostysceptical mind in the 
world.-He spoke of science with a grumpy irritation, as if it 
were a delicate and absurd thing, whichsdid as much, harm 
as. good; ands he. closed himself angrily to, the. occultist 
speculations of. Gildas Carentan who, in his attic. full of 
books, evoked in a subtle and mysterious concert) all the 
gods around God. When the surgeon went away, Gilles was 
astonished to hear Gildas Carentan say of this caustic man: 

*He has an exquisite heart." 

The surgeon was unhappy in-his marriage, Fle earned a 
lot of money, which his wife and children took from him 
for their luxuries. At the hospital, his disciples and patients 
worshipped with fear and pity this prodigious architect of 
healing, who seemed to doubt the good he was doing and to 
find no relief from his dryness. Carentan added: 

*He goes to mass very eatly every morning. That's 
probably where his heart is dying.” 

The surgeon, however, felt Gilles' arm, so thin, his hand 


dead. 
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"Carentan, as a propagandist. This war persecutes the 
mind as well as the heart. I don't see what he can say to the 
Canadians." 

He took hold of Gilles' hand again. His eyes suddenly 
turned cold again. 

“When did you get this?” 

“Three months ago." 

“Where? How?" 

*A bullet in the hand." 

“What happened next?” 

“No wound, Lwasn't evacuated. Only sent to the rear." 

“Idiots.” 

“What?” 

“My boy, if they don't operate, your atm. will be 
paralysed.” 


A quarter of an hour later, Gilles, transfigured, entered 
the Fouquet. He was going to-be hospitalised in Paris at the 
end of his leave and; in the meantime, he had a hundred 
francs! in his. pocket that Vaudemont bad offered him, 
guessing-the soldiet's needs. It was also the first time he had 
been-in this place, which seemed to him, like Maxim,.to be a 
paradise where only the finest members of the atistocracy 
could be found. He ate a huge lunch; drank two cocktails 
and a bottle of Corton. He looked at everyone with 
gratitude.. Contemplating some magnificent aviators, he 
regretted not having been able, because of his»clumsiness, 
to enter their weapon, where one could combine risk and 
luxury. 

His gaze turned to a woman. He had not forgotten little 
Falkenberg; at times he returned tenderly to her breasts, 
which he had noticed were ravishingly modest. In fact, the 
more he drank, the more intense was his feeling of the 
young girl's existence. Her existence was a point, an 
exquisite, miraculous point, in which shone a glory of 
intelligence, tenderness and dignity but it was a point. 
Whereas the woman on whom his gaze returned was an 
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increasingly important figure. She displayed that quality in 
girls that fascinated Gilles: a generosity of flesh that could 
make him believe in the generosity of life. This was 
probably why he didn't notice the middle-class girls, who 
were generally of a more measured build. Yet he was well 
aware that this generosity was only an appearance, and that 
those girls were entirely devoted, like all women, to 
bourgeois pettiness. This one, like the others, was relatively 
clean, decent and placid. Whats more, her glances betrayed 
an almost unbelievable allusion to licence. Rather than 
follow her, he preferred to return to the brothel. There, a 
perfect mechanism prevented any confusion. All was order 
and silence»A bit like Mr Falkenberg's library. 
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Chapter III 


Myriam Falkenberg's parents were rich and had believed 
they had taken great care of her education. But they didn't 
love each other and they didn't love her. Her mother didn't 
love her father any less than anyone else in the world. First, 
she had wanted to be rich; then, to paint; then, to know 
duchesses; later still, to,.be poor (which meant hanging out 
with rich socialist ministers). She admired a. man who was a 
great doctor or a great traveler, but she couldn't see the 
sensitive, being behind the parade of) gestures. Like an 
astronomer about to fall into a well, she was dazzled by a 
firmament of- social signs. She had lost interest early on in 
her daughtef, who was never going to make it big. Her two 
sons, whom she preferred, did not interest her much either. 
However, she had thought it fitting.to die of grief when 
their names. had appeared on the list of the dead in Le 
Figaro. 

Mr Falkenberg, having conquered a dominant position 
in several large businesses, had a few peculiarities that 
businessmen do not generally have. But this man, who loved 
women and had a liberal taste in life, had one day decided to 
get martied and thus condemned himself to thirty years of 
orture. He. had thought he could bind himself with 
impunity to a cteature he knew he was incapable of loving; 
having shown insensitivity in his choice, he had then paid 
for this lapse with all his sensibility; he hated and despised 
himself for having made such a mistake. He had loved his 
sons more than his daughter. Myriam was not loved. No 
one around her cared about her heart, which gradually 
buried itself under callouses. Femininity had not been gently 
called to her to become a graceful object; she was left to 
intelligence alone. When she later complained about her 
parents, it was only about their intellectual 
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incomprehension; she was as ignorant as they were of her 
heart and her pain. 

Myriam’s two brothers were unequally gifted. The eldest 
was talentless and lazy, he would have been charming if he 
had accepted himself completely, but he sought in a 
aborious and grating humour a compensation for the 
greatness whose absence, all in all, bothered him so little. 
The other was better endowed, but an erratic sensibility 
kept taking away from his intelligence the very object it had 
just imposed. The death they had met at the start of the war 
was more suitable for the elder, less so for the younger, 
destined for intrigue and success according to the 
monotonous and inescapable fatality of his-race. The elder 
loved Mytiam, who consoled herself a little with him from 
the indifference of his father and mother. The. youngest 
already disliked Jewish women. 

Myriam had no close friends. She, who had been 
arrested in her full etowth by the lack of tenderness, 
recoiled from the blandness of feminine endearments. She 
was attracted by virility; by a false consequence, she became 
attached. to one'of her teachers, a dry wit; who preached 
feminism to her, the. most unfortunate form of modern 
pretensions This Miss Dafte had .the-most pernicious 
influence on Myriam. Horribly ugly, she offered her maxims 
of austerity and solitude as if Myriam had been ugly too. As 
her face began to shine in the light, Myriam, in. imitation, 
behaved badly, dressed badly; she ignored. the graces, 
pleasures and impulses of coquetry. The destinies of men 
and women are so quickly distorted that it is hard not to 
imagine a jealous god who, having created, would change his 
mind and break in his creature the impulse towards 
perfection that is apparently accomplished in plants and 
animals. 


After her mother's death, Myriam took great care of her 
father, but she did not overcome her own resentment, nor 
the idea that he had lost everything by losing his sons. She 
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was beginning to see a bit of the world at the Sorbonne, 
where she had taken a degree in chemistry and was now 
working in a laboratory: boys and girls were admiring this 
case, still quite new, of such a rich and pretty person 
wotking. 

Her face was becoming beautiful. Her features, which 
were not perfectly regular, were evened out and magnified 
by knowledge. 

In the days following their meeting, Gilles lived in 
ecstasy before Myriam. He, who had never felt anything but 
indifference and disdain for the fates, suddenly accorded 
them great venetation through her. He raised his head with 
pride, telling himself that these mysterious and haughty 
powers were disposed towards him and choosing him. This 
rather long person, timid'and frail, was full of majesty. The 
material of "his white teeth was precious. Her hands were 
subtle. Everything she said seemed to her to be full of the 
knowledge of the world, of business, of the secrets of State 
hat her people possessed. There was something of the 
childish terror of the Christians in front of, the Jews. He no 
onger saw Paris with the same eyes; he was no-longer a lost 
body, given over to the basest and most modest lusts. He 
was maintained in this state, of mind by-perfect poverty. 
Having taken a miserable hotel room, he used the doctor's 
ast francs to keep from starving to death. 

He spent long hours with Myriam, but hardly ever 
kissed her. He had an urge to make love that-made him as 
dizzy as hunger, but he couldn't imagine sleeping with the 
young girl. And the things she represented and offered him 
were so numerous and so desirable that he forgot all about 
her body. 

Gilles' adolescence had been indifferent to hardship, 
occupied by the pleasures that, while available to all, are 
enjoyed only by the shy few: books, gardens, museums, the 
streets. Today, after dreaming for a long time about the 
other pleasures of this world from a distance, he suddenly 
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found them within his reach and he received an unexpected 
blow. His passive nature was turned upside down. The entry 
of things into him gave rise to a belated and irritated 
violence. He saw with frustration that ambition and triumph 
had only been themes that adorned his daydreams about a 
statue, a piece of music or a novel; art had given him 
nothing. 

Myriam, for her part, desperately wanted Gilles, but 
Gilles' first kisses were enough to overwhelm her innocence. 
She saw it as a sign of love that he stopped them. Drunk 
with happiness, she didn't think about. it much. 

This state.of affairs lasted for two or three days. Gilles 
had hoped.it would last until. he was admitted to hospital. 
But in the evening he was without Myriam; who didn't think 
she could go out or see him. So he-wandered round the 
doors of cinemas, bars and music halls. He once again 
longed for girls and the money that gets girls. He didn't 
think at all about women other than girls, he didn't know 
any and his-eyes didn't wander to them, It was like living a 
double life; the contrasts of which made him. dizzy. 
Sometimes he rode with Myriam in a big limousine with an 
imposing old.chauffeur, or he was at her place in the 
sumptuous little salon where she received- him. He waited 
impatiently for snack time, which made up most of his 
meal, along with the morning breakfast at the hotel and a 
few croissants hete and there. Sometimes he wandered the 
streets alone; fumbling in his pocket for the last of his 
money. 

One evening, Myriam offered to walk him back to his 
hotel, which he had refused with terror for the first few 
days. He instantly accepted, sensing and wishing for what 
was about to happen. Indeed, when she saw the sordid 
facade, she understood. 

“But...” she stammered, looking at him with shame. 

Then he burst open. In an instant, he made up for all 
the time he'd lost; he was afraid he hadn't said enough. 
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“Well, yes, I haven't got a penny, I only had my pay 
when I arrived. I haven't had a meal in three days.” 

He waited with bated breath for her to open her bag, 
which was empty. He agreed to let her return home to get 
some money: he couldn't wait another minute. 
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Chapter IV 


Gilles went to the hospital and was operated on. With his 
arm in its brace, he lounged in white sheets between four 
white walls. Enjoying a room of his own, he led the life that 
suited his laziness, his taste for solitude and his feelings for 
Myriam. All around him was white, pure, calm. After lunch, 
as he finished his siesta;-the nurse came in and arranged 
everything so that he could better receive Myriam. Most of 
he nurses belonged to the American colony of which this 
elegant hospital in Neuilly belonged. Miss Highland was a 
all blond girl, skinny but radiant and young. Perfectly 
enclosed inher white garment, lowering vast eyelashes over 
her, slightly’ lively eyes, she. was very attentive but very 
reserved. As she tended the flowers Myriam had brought 
he day before, Gilles thought that.she despised Myriam 
because she was shy.and dressed without elegance. He never 
hought of desiring this tall white figure, believing her to be 
as forbidding as the Venus de Milo. 

“Do you like negro music? I thought you didn't like it. 
But I heard you listening to my records yesterday. So?" 

At first he had thought that this music would break his 
silence, making a disturbing allusion to unknown places and 
pleasures; but he had found these simple rhythms, in which 
the pain and joy of life merged, to-be fraternal. In the same 
way, he enjoyed his unfocused thoughts and the signs of 
spring that reached his window: a branch dappled with soft 
green, a burst of sunlight. He reveled in the care of women, 
the kindness of his neighbours, whom he kept at a distance, 
the books he leafed through, flowers and long naps. 
Newspapers provided a perverse contrast. At night, he slept 
in the open air on a terrace. Distant complaints evoked in a 
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muffled way the memory of the front, the anguish of not 
being there, the anguish of going back. 

*Do you dance?" asked Miss Highland. *I went dancing 
last night." 

“Where did you go?” 

She said a name Gilles didn't know. 

He didn't know how to dance, he didn't know how to 
do anything that people of means do. He regretted it, then 
resigned himself to the delight that he would not remain 
morose for long. 

She didn't insist: She looked at the books on her 
bedside table.with astonishment and. circumspection. She 
old him .the ‘stories of the other wounded with great 
naivety. She was as proud of her wounded as she must have 
been of her dogs and hotses; she extended to them her joy 
of living and owning. 

Suddenly, she, disappeared: She took great care to leave 
before Myriam arrived. 

Gilles waited for Myriam. He forgot Paris again. and 
what he had come there to find: a crowd. of women. In 
hese white sheets he had rediscovered his purity. There had 
been the operation, the shock of. the operation, the pain, 
now there was just a little discomfort,-no more insomnia. 
He could now indulge his spiritual love for Myriam all the 
more. But he didn't like the moment when Myriamicame in, 
because she walked awkwardly and her half-mourning dress 
was ugly Her shy, somewhat humble smile at Miss 
Highland, when she had let herself be surprised on the first 
day, embarrassed him. As soon as she was seated, the door 
closed, and he was alone with her, he was taken back by her. 

They didn't talk about love. He, at least, didn't talk 
about it and she was happy to follow him elsewhere. He 
spoke of ideas and she listened with ardent devotion. She 
ignored men. Her workmates were ugly unkempt and 
uninterested in love. She had never dreamt of handsome, 
elegant men. But Gilles, who was not at all handsome, 
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showed a kind of natural elegance. His features were 
irregular, but together they were charming. Myriam was 
surprised that he was both pleasant and intelligent. 

However, she looked for his faults out of a critical 
instinct, and accepted them with the realism of a woman in 
love. 

“You have such a round nose,” she had exclaimed the 
second time they had met. 

To tell the truth, for the moment she was only able to 
grasp Gilles’ outward features. Gilles would flinch at these 
unexpected little outbursts of acerbity, but would be curious 
to learn the slightest thing about himself: 

She thought she was made for him, and that she shared 
his taste’ for intellectuality. Having been hard at work for a 
long time, she had hardly read anything; she had. more or 
less; remained confined to the -practical side of the 
laboratory. With the intemperance of youth, he responded 
with “everything "he thought he knew. She believed that 
everything could be learned. 

He also talked to her about what-hé.knew well: wat. 
Gilles'-bitter sincerity seemed all the more remarkable to 
Myriam because it shed light on feelings unknown to her. In 
her environment, all physical experience was ignored, 
whether it was sport, love or war. 

After their first conversation on this subject, she 
exclaimed on arriving home the next day: 

"I've been thinking all morning in the laboratory about 
what you told me yesterday about fear and courage. It's 
fascinating, and makes you wish you were a woman." 

“Don't ever say that,” he exclaimed spitefully. 

“This idea that you can only really enjoy life by risking it 
all, right now, from the age of twenty, as soon as you're 
conscious, it's fantastic, it's what I was looking for. Like a 
fool, I hadn't been able to formulate it.” 

Her face was such a contrast to that of Miss Highland. 
But what will always end up looking hard in a Jewish face at 
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first only puts a light, strange and seductive accent on the 
sweetness of youth. 

“T would never have understood that, had it not been 
for the war." 

“But me, my brothers, my father. I should have 
thought about it." 

She was sorty to have been caught in her ignorance. 

*But you also took a risk," he continued with tender 
flattery, *by giving yourself completely to your work." 

She took his hand, vibrating at his slightest kindness. 

“Yes, in the laboratory, that's what I. was looking for; I 
worked like a.brute. Only I didn't have the idea... how shall I 
put it..." 

"There's-no philosophy guiding your research... We 
could. Obviously I know nothing about your. science. 
But 

“Oh, now so many things are becoming clearer." 

She. moved her hand towards his again. He drew her 
towards him. The-whiteness of her teeth, touched him. But 
because of his brace, their kisses could only be light: 

They had a lot to talk about. She was telling him about 
het childhood: It was the first time.she had spoken about it; 
she had suffered without understandine or complaining; she 
was astonished to discover so many things in her past, and 
such pain. It was to him that she owed this light. Apart from 
his questions, his silences as he listened haunted.her. She felt 
a relief, an unknown sweetness; at the same time as her 
mind was opening, her heart was bursting. He brought her 
life. So she easily put up with the small, obscure 
disappointments that Gilles’ many physical shortcomings 
brought her. 

She was not so curious about Gilles’ childhood. In fact, 
he was not very forthcoming about anything to do with his 
past. An orphan, he had been brought up by a wet nurse 
under the distant supervision of his legal guardian, Mr 
Carentan, and was soon locked up at school. She might have 
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been moved by this exceptional fate, but he never 
complained about it. He spoke of his solitude with pride, as 
if it were a rare spring from which he had drunk his disdain 
for everything that did not capture his mysterious 
enchantment. She cared little for his origin, she had no 
sense of social things; she enjoyed the fact that he was 
impressive in her eyes because of his own qualities. She was 
more curious about the time when he had begun to think 
for himself. Before the war, he had known not so much 
men, but personalities on which he had sharpened his own. 
Carentan alone had struck him asan extraordinarily free 
spirit. As for theothers, they had all been killed, except for a 
certain Claude Debrye. 

They were also talking about the future. If, for a few 
days, they hadn't mentioned the word matriage, it.had been 
for fun. Gilles took pleasure in playing with this certainty, 
but) Myriam waited swith delicious trepidation for the 
moment when the word would be uttered. 

One day Gilles ‘said it in a rather-unexpected way. She 
was talking about his father, whom hé had.not met,-and 
whose intervention she seemed to fear a little. 

“Your father, who would never allow our marriages.” 

She turned pale with pleasure. 

*No, he wouldn't. Besides, what.does it matter?" 

She paled again, swelled up with tears, poured out her 
heart and fell on her hand. 

“Why do-you.think that?” she asked later, her eyes 
shining with curiosity. 

“Because I'm nothing.” 

“But you can't be yet... you hadn't even finished your 
studies... and then the war...” 

He darkened slightly. 

“That's not what I meant...” 

She looked at him, without apprehension. 

“By the way, you never asked me. What do you think I'll 
do?” 
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She answered in one breath: 

*Oh, you'll be a politician." 

“You think so,” he said, highly displeased. 

She stopped, worried. 

“Am I mistaken? Yes, it's true, I don't know... Will you 
write? You're already writing.” 

His discontent grew. 

“I don't write.” 

She pointed to the bedside table. 

“All these papers...” 

“They're notes; They don't mean anything,” 

“Anyway; you'll have a great influence on people.” 

Gilles looked embarrassed. She was terrified. that she 
hadn't understood him better. 

“Bah!” hetsaid, looking decidedly disappointed. 

“Why,this look?” 

“Writing... One,only writes because they have nothing 
better to do.” 

“What would you like to do?" 

“Something that betrays all labels. How can you ‘classify 
me so.quickly?" 

“You've got time,’ she murmured,-disconcerted and 
sheepish. 

With that, hedooked at het with relief, stretching out 
voluptuously in his bed. He lay down so well that his arm 
ached and a complaint was wtung from him: She hurried 
back to him. 

When she had gone, Miss Highland soon appeared. 
When she returned after Myriam's departure, she always 
examined his face with a quick, penetrating glance; then she 
seemed more absorbed than ever in her care and the charm 
of her own gestures. 

When Gilles began to get up and walk around the 
hospital, spring was in bloom. He made two or three new 
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friends; he watched the nurses and the visitors with a little 
less distance; he thought a little about the outside world. 

However, long torpor made him feel his imprisonment 
again, long torpor interspersed with brief flashes of clarity. 
He thought, and from time to time his hand tensed to write. 
And he wrote. Afterwards, reading himself, he was filled 
with astonishment. For, before the war, his thinking, which 
had been bubbly during adolescence, soon overwhelmed by 
various studies, had become hesitant, timid, inert. Away 
from books, for the last three years, he had become looser 
and more muscular. He-meditated on.his experience of the 
war and saw that it gave him a picture of life. 

Spring, walks and sudden inspirations brought him into 
a new relationship with Myriam, without him suspecting it. 
One day, as he was waiting for her in-the park, he saw her 
coming towards him. She was coming up a long driveway. 
We rarelyyget a complete view ofthe people we live with. 
What he had lightly noted before was severely underlined: 
she walked badly. Just-a moment before, Miss Highland's 
long stature and long, gangly, yet sure gait had worked 
wonders-in the same place. Gilles was shocked: there was 
something essential in) Myriam, he. didn't like. He. was 
stunned, and then a movement of .rage-made him. take a 
sudden step forward. 

“What's the matter, Gilles? Are you still suffering? I 
thought. you weren't suffering any more," Myriam 
exclaimed, turning pale. 

He was reassured: he thought he'd-lost her. 

Myriam's candour seemed unalterable: he could easily 
hide his feelings from her and he would still marry her. He 
couldn't not marry her: he couldn't waste a chance like this. 
He took her by the waist and held her close to him, and 
with a fierce ambiguity, he exclaimed: 

“T need you.” 
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He felt an irresistible agility of concealment at his 
fingertips. She raised her face towards him, so clear, so 
relieved. 


He spent two ot three days coping with the shock he 
had received. He tried to blame himself. Wasn't he slyly 
reptessing all of Myriam's impulses? Wasn't he creating an 
atmosphere around her where she could only withdraw? If 
he had wanted her to, she would already have become 
bolder and more authoritative. Her waist, slightly bent, 
would have straightened, her long, frail legs would have 
oosened and strengthened. There is no woman for whom 
ove cannot be a miracle. He hated to think that he was 
depriving Myriam of that miracle. It would have been 
enough to desire her, but he realised-that he didn't desire 
her, that he*had never desired her. 


Myriam had performed a miracle for him, the miracle 
of money. The appearance of money in some lives can be a 
miracle like-that-of love: it stirs the-imagination and the 
senses powerfully, at least in the first moment: 

But-Gilles was already getting used to ît.-Since he had 
moved to Neuilly he had lived penniless, but full of the 
many gifts Myriam had given him..She-also brought him 
pyjamas, linen, handkerchiefs, cologne and toiletries. He was 
used to being pampered. 

But it's not the same thing to receive objects and the 
money that pays for them. He was now allowed to go into 
town. One day, Myriam said to him: 

“Tomorrow, since you're going out, buy those books 
yourself. You know better than I do where to find them." 

And she put the money on the bedside table, under a 
book, a thin piece of paper, so thin that no one could notice 
it. 

Gilles went out and wondered if he would buy the 
books; he suddenly had a burning desire to go to the 
brothel; he went. 
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Gilles was going to get out of hospital and move to an 
electrotherapy centre where he would be free and could 
sleep outside. Where would he live? In a hotel. But how 
would he pay for the hotel? These questions didn't bother 
Myriam, who gave him 3,000 francs. 

“You're going to have a lot of expenses. The hotel, the 
meals. You have to get dressed, you've got nothing. You 
can't stay in that trench coat, it looks like an affectation." 

She was so happy to be having an effect on his life and 
to be expanding it. Gilles thought with regret that all this 
would have been charming a isewotthy, if his heart 
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Chapter V 


It had to pass that, sooner or later, he would see Mr 
Falkenberg. On the day when this finally happened, he had 
eft the electrotherapy centre at the Grand-Palais in a state 
of great irritation. Two or three hours there was already too 
much. And today he had been on door duty; instead of 
eaving at midday, he hadn't been able to escape until five 
o'clock. Now he-had to enjoy himself, to make up for lost 
ime. Alas, the time for enjoyment was still going to be 
contested; he would have to go to Myriam's in a little while. 
But first he was going to give himself a break. He took a 
axi and gave-the address of his tailor. 

He defied the rules with reckless audacity. His slate- 
coloured tunic was-open over a blue-grey hunting tie held in 
place by a. gold pin; his long trousers.had a crease; his kepi 
couldybe the envy of the most gallant aviator. But bis well- 
tailored boots showed.that his luxury had-been learned and 
revealed his class in small details. 

Life was now for him a tangle of frivolous pleasures, 
where like a stale odour only the.memory of the wild 
sensations of his previous months lingered, when he waded 
through the mud, between feat and courage. 

He entered the tailor's shop with the same intimate, 
slow trembling that he felt with girls. He loved this Ali-Baba 
cave where, on all sides, English fabrics piled up and fell in 
long pleats. He had to restrain himself from rolling around 
in this solid, supple material, not enjoying it enough with his 
nose, eyes and fingertips. How is it that this silly tailor can 
tell from my every move that I'm an upstart? Gilles tried on 
a terrycloth coat; as he left the fitting room he was tempted 
by a light blue jumper that he didn't need. When he saw a 
civilian jacket lying on a table, he remembered his jacket 
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from before the war, with its dreadful, deceptively elegant 
cut, which he had had so much trouble getting his guardian 
to pay for. Could he have lived any other life than he did 
oday? Certainly not. 

It was time to go to the Avenue de Messine. He took 
he path on foot, lazily. He went into a tobacco shop and 
bought some American cigarettes, the new aroma of which 
intoxicated him. This small intoxication made him think of 
a bigger one: should he wait until this evening? He saw the 
ime at a shop. If he went to see a girl, he could only come 
back for a quarter hour-on the Avenue de Messine, because 
after that he had an appointment at Maxim's with Benedict. 
It was better to save himself for this woman who, at 
midnight... 

He thought of Myriam who was jwaitings for him 

anxiously; his heart clenched, containing the fury of desire. 
He, continued walking towatds the Avenue de Messine, It 
wasn't that he no longer had any desire to be with Myriam, 
but rather the hold of the voluptuous solitude which he had 
been, caressing in the streets, bars and concert.cafés. And yet 
all this.came from her, and, by losing her he was convinced 
hat he would lose all this. Losing her, it sent a'shiver. down 
his spine, and that shiver made him tremble for het. 
He went up to Myriam's house. The wide, quiet 
staircase had become half familiar. The chambermaid, who 
had received him the first time and who almost single- 
handedly served in the vast flat, as Mr Falkenberg had not 
wanted to replace the male servants. who had been 
mobilised, smiled at him with a lovingly knowing 
expression. He was not at ease: the thought of Mr 
Falkenberg, whom Myriam said was going through a terrible 
attack of rheumatism, was weighing on him. 

Myriam no longer received him in the parlour, but in a 
room next to her bedroom, which she had arranged to his 
liking. Gilles, who knew nothing of elegant interiors, but 
whose eye was honed by painting and who went to all the 
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decorators to satisfy a hunger he could yet only serve with 
tailors and shirtmakers, looked with a stern eye at this bric- 
a-brac where two or three things of Modern intent 
squabbled with the fake Renaissance with which Mrs 
Falkenberg had once cluttered the whole house. 

Once again, Myriam followed Gilles' gaze with fear as 
he surveyed the place with horror, but her concern was 
heightened by the fact that she was wearing a new dress 
which she feared Gilles would not like. She didn't think she 
had bad taste, she wasn't sure Gilles had good taste; but the 
idea of his displeasure-was unbearable and gave her over to 
him. Her air of fear made Gilles realise that he had hated 
the dress before even secing it: he was ashamed of his 
prejudice. He took a more indulgent look at the dress. 

“Don't you like it?" said Myriam in a. tone that already 
showed her resignation that she- would never completely 
please him. 

“Of coutse doof -course I do. T think that line around 
het neck is very pretty.” 

He praised the line around the neck, but didn't mention 
the colour, which he found very annoying: that-sad grey. 

“And the colour?" 

“It's very difficult to dress in half-mourning." 

The sudden thought that, on the contrary, half- 
mourning could be exquisite surprised him and made him 
frown. Damn, why was she so clumsy? But he.évaded the 
question. 

“You'll get there.” 

Why shouldn't she, after all? He was there to help her, 
to make the best of everything, 

A knock sounded. The maid entered, looking serious. 

“Monsieur... 

“Oh yes, yes, thank you...” 
The chambermaid disappeared. 
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*He's well disposed at the moment, you must make the 
most of it." 

What had she said to him? What exactly had happened 

between the father and daughter concerning him? Myriam 
had said only one thing to her father, the thing that had 
touched her the most and could touch him the most in 
Gilles: his intelligence. Unfortunately, although Mr 
Falkenberg himself had a scientific mind, he had not been 
at all delighted to find it in his daughter. In her lack of 
femininity he seemed to find not his own heritage at all, but 
he dryness of his wifey He thought that, like her mother, 
Myriam had nossense of human beings; the good things she 
had said about Gilles had upset him. 
Gilles was frightened by the prospect of this meeting; 
he had no doubt that he would be found out in an instant 
by this supetior man who surely-had a sense of character. 
Howeveryhe had forgotten the one circumstance that could 
have blutred Mr Palkenberg's vision: he wept when he saw 
his sons’ companion. This man, who showed the remains of 
great. bodily vigour and who had on his face all the signs still 
alive of intelligence and energy, was moaning'at the back of 
his atmchair in that. childish tone. which, at the front, 
coming from the wounded, had always retained the power 
o terrify Gilles. Dismay gripped the young man. His two 
old comrades, Jacques and Daniel Falkenberg, stood on 
either side.of the old man's chair and said: 


“What ate you doing here?. You're taking advantage of 
our disappearance. If we'd been there, you'd never have 
dared. You left the front to come to the rear and loot our 
house." 

Gilles realized that the remorse of having left the front 
had not ceased to live inside him. What was he doing here? 
His whole life was nothing but weakness and cowatdice, an 
inept frivolity. He only ever felt alive on the front; or rather, 
he was made to die there. He was not made to live. Life 
such as it appeared to him was unexpectedly, unbelievably 
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disappointing. He was capable of only one good deed: 
destroying himself. This destruction would be his tribute to 
life, the only one he was capable of. He wanted to flee from 
Mr Falkenberg, and his flight had the semi-heroic aspect of 
nostalgia for the front. He promised himself: “T'll leave 
tomorrow, without any fanfare. And Myriam will never see 
me again." 

Gilles stood mute for a long time in front of M. 
Falkenberg. Other harsh thoughts came to him. In a flash, 
he saw the depths of life, where a matriage has infinite 
consequences: souls knotted together, children, the indelible 
stain, the perpetuated crime. Mrs Falkenberg had wanted to 
marry Mr Falkenberg as Giles wanted to marry Myriam. 
Hard-working people are the prey of frivolous ones; he felt 
himself” floating like a perniciously light, deceptively 
transparent-ghost. around Myriam. and her father, whom 
virtue made opaque. 

Myriam was standing next to her father, looking at him. 
Her selfishness as a lover prevented-her now, as much as 
resentment had done in the past, from. helping. - this 
shipwrecked old man, her. father, with her-arm and her 
cheek, in other words a man who was suffering with a heart 
notunlike het own. 

At last, Mr Falkenberg returned to the world.of the 
living, where he now took his place only with weariness and 
repugnance. He looked and saw before him an elegant 
young man, a little frail, who was observing him with a 
sullen and curious air. He was surprised. and in a bad mood. 
With a sarcastic smile, wanting to cut to the chase, he said to 
himself: “He's a dowry runner. Silly girl" However, he 
grumbled aloud: 

“No, I don't want you to talk to me about them. 
Everyone's forgotten them except me, who's about to be 
forgotten." 

“Papal” 
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This cry escaped Myriam's lips quickly enough for 
Gilles to believe that she was more attached to her family 
than he thought. It made him fearful and rekindled his 
desire to captivate her. Mr Falkenberg turned for a second 
to his daughter. 

“You...” he began angrily. 

But he continued, after taking a long breath: 

“Yes, I know, you told me about Mr... You'd been 
injured...” 

Always the cry of the stricken parents. “Why you, why 
did you survive?” 

Suddenly something inside Gilles reacted. This father 
passionately regretted that his.sons were not there in his 
place; this father would easily have given his unknown skin 
for theirs, because someone had to be killed. And yet, it was 
unfair. Mr Falkenberg was obviously a very good man, but 
his/sons? No. The two brothers ceased to be imposing 
symbols; in Gilles' eyes, they were once again what they had 
been: mediocre. “Medioere. And I'm a good person. There's 
something in me that deserves to live. Why shouldu't.I be 
entitled-to life and your money instead of them? I deserve 
them more than they-do. Can't you understand that? Never 
mind, I'll trick you into it. I. want to live? And for me, life 
isn't about struggling for years in the slums and exhausting 
my strength to getrout. I want to blossom right now. I need 
your money to save my youth. Í don't want to go.back to my 
little student, restaurants where. | toiled »to deny my 
overwhelming ugliness. I want to be on the same level as the 
liberated people I waited on. And I want to think in peace. 
Oh, to think in peace, in a pure, noble, isolated place like 
this library. Give me your books; your books, that is yout 
wealth. And your daughter, you know that...” 

"Are you feeling better, sir? Have you had an 
operation?" 

Mr Falkenberg spoke in a polite, monotonous, broken 
voice, striving to carry on in a depopulated world. For a few 
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moments he pretended to be talking to a wounded soldier 
whom his daughter was looking after out of a kind of 
charity. 

Then suddenly, he seemed to remember something. 

“My daughter finds great pleasure. great interest in 
your company... What have you studied?" 

Brusquely, he was at the heart of the matter. Admitting 
his fact was but the smallest hint of his pessimism.. 

Myriam looked at Gilles anxiously. For a moment, he 
had been withdrawing, no doubt offended. 

In fact, he was.still thinking wildly. 

“Your daughter. Yes, I'll take your daughter. You didn't 
ove her, you despise her. And yet she is better than your 
sons were. Why do you despise her? You despise everything. 
And your sons are a pretext for despising and hating the life 
hatjis withdrawing from you. The life that withdraws from 
you, but that flows back into me: T am full of life. You who 
were full of life, why. don't you approve of this flow of life 
in me? You are intelligent, I am intelligent. Why won't. you 
favour me? I would make you favour me if 1 wanted to. I 
can do' anything." 

Myriam saw Gilles’ || face gradually brighten. He 
answered with quiet eagerness. 

"I've tried various studies to find out the possibilities 
of... of my thoughts.” 


This word contrasted so sharply with the appearance of 
a barroom soldier that Mr Falkenberg stared at him 
scandalously. You can't be serious with that suit and that 
girlish figure. And yet he had fought, he had citations. 

“Your thoughts... What studies?” 

“History, philosophy, philology.” 

“So what's next?” 

“T'm hesitating between archaeology and sociology.” 

At this point, Gilles lost all composure, much to 
Myriam's dismay. Those ridiculous words were more than 
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he could manage. He had thrown them out, thinking that 
Mr Falkenberg, who took a long time to understand him, 
deserved no more than a pedant for a son-in-law. 

“Perhaps, if you will," he continued, not without some 
effort, *I would like to understand my epoque. I want to get 
away from the problems of my time to come back to them, 
to explain them by very broad comparisons... so that others 
can benefit from them... those men of action." 

“Yes,” growled Mr Falkenberg, puckering up his lips. 
“That is, you want to write.” 

Myriam flinched-and looked at Gilles: now he seemed 
to readily accept the soundness of this conclusion. 

“Of course,” he agreed; in that new calm. voice she 
didn't kaow and which disconcerted her. 

“It's not a profession,” cut in Mr Falkenberg, who sank 
back into his rheumatism, *unless-. ?? 

Just when Myriam thought Gilles. was losing his nerve 
through. shyness, the-young man, with a sudden and bizarre 
ease, took three steps, grabbed a book from the small table 
nextito the atmchair and said: 

“You're reading this." 

It was a history book on the revolution of £89, 

“It's excellent,’ he continued. “ts à pity that today's 
historians are nothing more than-professors without art, 
style of poetic invention.” 

Mr Falkenberg seemed touched for a moment, his eyes 
sparkled, he was. about to reply; but as Gilles-only seemed to 
be animated by his own thoughts and did not ask for his 
opinion, he stuck to sulking. 

Gilles suddenly bowed to him. 

"Allow me to leave you." 

Back in her room, Myriam, who had been so taken 
aback, was anxious to know what Gilles was feeling. He had 
come in looking very glum. Under her questioning gaze, he 
suddenly changed and seemed transported. 
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“How well he looks,” he exclaimed. 

She was happy; having an interesting father made her 
feel attractive. 

Then he asked: 

“How was I?" 

Myriam shivered; Gilles' coldness had been such that 
for a moment she had wondered if he was anything but 
cold. 

A knock sounded. The chambermaid entered. 

“Monsieur would like a word with Mademoiselle." 

They were both startled. 

Gilles found himself alone, stripped bare by Mr 
Falkenberg's gaze. It was the first time.a serious gaze had 
been cast on him since he'd been in Paris. He looked at 
himself in Myriam's mirror: the soldier's.features had fallen 
away like a mask; underneath he could not find the austere 
student he had been. Doubt extended. to his entire past. He 
tied in-vain to remember how he had been a student 
passionately absorbed in the discoveries of the mind. In 
hose days, repressed passions formed-a mass of. storm 
clouds over his head, unleashing ideas as swift as lightning. 
Myriam returned! Gilles wished for the worst, to have 
been hated and driven away. 

But Myriam said: 

“No, it's the doctor who's just arrived." 

Gilles jumped at the pretext to leave. He had an 
appointment at Maxim’s with Benedict. 

The situation had changed between them. It was now 
Benedict who was watching Gilles like a hawk; he envied 
him, especially for his dazzling transformation; not without 
pleasure, he suspected something fishy. But he didn't ask 
him any questions, because he was sure Gilles would tell 
him everything, Indeed, he was dying of envy. Suddenly, in 
front of Benedict, with a cocktail in his fist, he felt that he 
had done very well in what he had done, that he had bravely 
entered into life, that he had stirred up rich and curious 
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things; he had completely forgotten his confusion and 
doubt of earlier in front of M. Falkenberg. He had become 
cynical again, and enjoying his adventure in words seemed 
to him an indispensable part of his coarse luxury. 

Yet he pulled himself together. He sensed that anything 
he said to Benedict would come back to haunt him. It was 
only at the end of the evening that he half-surrendered. 

*Do you see many people?" asked Benedict. 

“God no!” 

“But what do you do all day, apart from the whores?” 

“T don't really know.” 

“At the hospital, it was frightening what you read and 
wrote. What are you going to do when this bitch of a war is 
over?" 

Gilles burst out. 

“Buddy, I hate people. And to éarn a living, you have to 
be under/people's.thumb., I don't want-to do that.” 

"So?" 

“Im going to-marry for money.” 

Benedict * smiled ^ appreciatively;- and >^ slightly 
disparagingly. 

“The ‘people’ will be reduced to one,.and that one 
person won't be much trouble. What's she like? An. idiot, 
I'm sure." 

“Andwhy is that?” 

“Tt takes.a fool to marry a good-for-nothing like you. A 
fool, or...” 

Benedict paused, fearing that the word would come 
back to bite him later, when he frequented the household. 

“Get on with it.” 

“Er... an ugly girl, too happy to...” 

Gilles knew Myriam was pretty, but the word touched 
him, because little by little he was beginning to see her as a 
monster. Unwanted, she was nothing but a shapeless mass. 
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Benedict smiled more disparagingly as he watched Gilles 
turn down his nose. 

Gilles shook himself and thought of chastising 
Benedict. 

*You don't think a beautiful, intelligent girl can be blind 
to my faults? Perhaps women don't dislike me as much as 
you think." 

Benedict changed his tone. 

“She must be lovely, and much better than you say." 

“T didn't say anything.” 

“Exactly.” 

When Gilles left Benedict; he thought with horror in his 
taxi that, for. the first time, he had. betrayed. Myriam. 
Everything he had said to Benedict about her had degraded 
him forever. The words had come out of him like worms 
from a rotting corpse. He put his hand over his mouth, 
crushing his lips. He groaned: 

“Myriam?” 

He'was surprised to have uttered that word for the ‘first 
ime, when-he. was alone. Oh, what a cry of, lovel, Alas, his 
cry was nothing more than the sight of a motor. accident 
before the eyes of an egotistical and uncaring passet-by. “I 
don't even have a friendship with her.-If she had a friend, 
he would open her eyes to me.-She is blind, but her 
blindness, is made up of her love" He couldn't stand it 
much longer that she was standing there tenderly trusting 
him, unaware of everything that was being plotted against 
her. 

This dangerous thought didn't stop him, however, from 
following his pleasure. The taxi stopped. He rang a bell at a 
porte-cochére, took an elevator and rung the doorbell. A 
woman came to open the door. In the half-light of the 
antechamber, she was a beautiful, opulent, half-naked figure 
who pressed a little towards him but then gently stepped 
aside as he responded without gesture. 
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He entered a flat of the utmost calm, dignity and taste. 
Antique furniture in a fresh setting, all blended into English 
comfort. What part did the housekeeper play in this 
temperate luxury? He looked at the woman. She was 
magnificent material. White skin blooming with blue, fine 
and abundant blond hair, eyes of a clear water, teeth of the 
surest quality. 

The Austrian was a pre-war whore. À magnificent slut, 
as they were in those days. They had a taste for luxuty, they 
saw themselves as society's ornaments. They believed in the 
prestige of the aristocracy, which had not yet completely 
given up, and of the rich bourgeoisie; which imitated the 
aristocracy; They cared about looking good, and understood 
seduction. They had learned to spend the money they 
received well, and they had to have received a lot of it to 
agree to put some aside. Now, war more than age was 
forcing them to settle down. 

The Austrian. woman— who ^ had escaped | the 
concentration camp, thanks to her lover, a man of the world 
in finance and politics—had become, better than any other, 
a woman of the intetior. Wise, she welcomed the trouble 
Gilles-brought her without fear, because she knew he was 
just passing by and wouldn't give her time-to-lose her head. 

“T'm late,’ he assured her. 

“I never expected you to come sooner." 

He ‘preferred her, even though he was. constantly 
prevented from getting to her house by all theothers he met 
on the way. When she had first met him; she had looked at 
him out of the corner of her eye with embarrassment. 
Loners are scary. She wondered who this strange boy was 
who phoned, then didn't come; or a long time later, phoned 
a second time out of scruples about arriving late. When he 
came in, he would say hello in the most distant way, talk 
about the rain and the fine weather while looking at an 
engraving, and suddenly embrace her. He hardly spoke for 
as long as he stayed. When he did open his mouth, he told 
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obvious lies about what he did and didn't do. He would 
suddenly stop, burst out laughing gently and leave without 
looking back. She had got used to not understanding him, 
which was part of her character as well as her job. He was 
absent-minded, moody. He wasn't the least bit sentimental. 
Sensual? Well, a little. He could have been more, if he had 
paid attention. In bed, at times, this sudden tenderness was 
no longer just that of a child in his mother's arms, but 
something acute that wanted to reach her, a concern for 
what she felt about what she was— something rare in boys 
of that age. But it didn'tlast, and he grew distant, mute or a 
liar. Yet he was.never snippy, contemptuous.or hurtful with 
het, as his friends who had also scen her claimed. 

For.some time, he had been chasing another, kind of 
girl, Benedict had pushed him into this gang. of kept 
women. He liked their knowledge of.bodies and hearts. 
Most of them, however, were talkative and boastful; only 
the Austrian was,peaceful and silent like the common girls, 
and more beautiful, more refined. That great flow of white 
flesh. He still had no idea that there was anything other than 
gitls. He-didn't know anyone in Paris and he-didn't need to 
know anyone. Loving both solitude and women, he seemed 
devoted to girls who did not disturb his-solitude: Even 
though, after long wanderings in which he had become too 
bloated, he threw himself like a starving man at the first 
man who. came along who was capable of sustaining a 
conversation, and even though he.had a latént curiosity 
about the virile world of ambition, he lived as if it had 
never happened. He wanted women to be naked, stripped 
of their social shells, simple and strong expressions of their 
sex, ready to accept from him an equally naked presence. He 
liked women who belonged to everyone, and therefore not 
at all to him. He had no desire to have a wife of his own. 
He didn't even believe that Myriam was his, he always 
thought that she would open her eyes to him and close her 
door. Then he would really be alone. 
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But, deep down, wasn't this silent nakedness of their 
relationship gradually giving way to something fairly 
intimate, with abrupt but unforgettable modulations? Little 
by little his relationship with the girls was changing, without 
him suspecting it. Weren't there clashes between him and 
them? Little by little, he was learning about love. They 
sensed that he had the instinct. They were moved by his 
sudden outpourings of love out of the silence, and they 
thought about teaching him, if not to tie him down, at least 
to keep him with them for a while. In this way, a kind of 
communication was established" between him and this 
adored, unknown and -overstepped sex, which was 
constantly interrupted and constantly resumed. A kind of 
connivance was established between him and the women, 
apart from Myriam. But before her, even though he was the 
coldest of -all with her, there remained a latent power from 
all this commerce that she bathed in. 
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Chapter VI 


Mytiam could no longer ignore the growing distance Gilles 
was putting between her and himself. Under her father's 
gaze, this distance had become apparent to her. She gave 
him a justification for this: regret from the war. When she 
saw him come into her house, always later and for less time, 
gloomy or absent-mindedly humorous, impatient with little 
hings, talking with sudden ardour or. disgust about 
anything, then silent and leafing through a book, looking at 
his watch; she thought she understood his gloominess. 
Gilles told himself that his injury would soon.no longer 
be reason..enough to stay in Paris. Although his arm 
remained in poor condition, he knew that he could be 
accepted' by various forces with just one arm. He had 
forgotten-somewhat his sensations-at the front; those he 
would’ find there would therefore be like new; he had no 
doubt that they would.be stronger than those-he-had. known 
in Paris the last several months. “(Now that I have-known 
Paris, bean die happy.” 


But would it not also be showing some freedom of 
spirit to break his vows? By deliberately putting an end to 
his “military exercises,’ as he called them, he was depriving 
them of the character of a duty. that never ends, and 
attributing to them in retrospect a purely personal 
experience. And France? This dark-pursuer allowed herself 
to be thrown off. Furies sometimes give you respite, if you 
want it. 

In any case, Gilles saw how vulnerable Myriam was in 
this respect and saw the advantage to be gained. And there 
were other reasons by which he could dissuade the young 
girl from the cruel idea that he did not love her: his thirst 
for solitude, his fear of money. But, for the moment, he let 
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his reverie about returning to the war mask his discomfort, 
his growing discomfort. 

Two or three times, he made threatening remarks. 
Myriam, who had always been used to containing herself in 
her family did not show face at first; then, having 
summoned up her strength, she retaliated. 

“Naturally, you'll never find the life you've made large 
enough." 

“You can't stop your fate, you can't quibble.” 

*Of course you can't." 

She thought of her brothers; she was avariciously 
competing with them for a companion in hell. She could 
feel her father's sardonic gaze on her as she entered his 
library, having just escorted the injured gentleman to the 
door.) She came up with a convenient theory about 
respecting the independence of the heart to justify her lack 
of power over him. Gilles was-a man devoted to strange 
meditations on death as others around her were devoted to 
the madness of-science. He could only pay her distracted 
attention. And that was still a lot. 

One day she got scared; she.came to wonder.that, if he 
wanted to go back to.the front, it was because he didn't care 
about anything or anyone at the back: she*felt very cold. She 
waited anxiously for him to come the next day, and it 
seemed to her thatat first sight she would see clearly. 

That day, Gilles arrived at her house in a/dangerous 
mood. The night before, he had gotten horribly drunk, 
hanging around until daylight with two girls whose laughter 
ruined everything, He promised himself: “I'm going to tell 
her everything. And right away.” 

However, when he found himself in the small sitting 
room, he saw a very pretty blue armchair that was, well, in 
charming taste. This disconcerted him somewhat. 


*Myriam, what a lovely armchair. My word, where on 
earth did you find it?” 
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She looked at the armchair, as surprised as he was; she'd 
forgotten all about it. She had ordered it before Gilles met 
his father. Immediately, her heart melted and Gilles’ too. 

However, when he had gone round the armchair, he 
shook himself and looked for some harsh words. 

The difficulties became apparent. “I'm going to tell her 
everything, But what am I going to tell her? I'm going to tell 
her that I don't love her. But... I don't love anyone else.” 
Immediately a line of escape appeared: “I can't tell her that 
I don't love her, at most I can tell her about the emptiness 
of my heart. It seems. to me that I will never love, so this 
tender respect] have for her is perhaps all.I can give to a 
woman. The desire I give to-others? You might as well say 
that I'm in love with bottles of whiskey or statues in 
squares... Statues in squares. In any case, she needs to know 
this, what-a taste I have for girls. I; can't hide such an 
enormous peculiarity "from her, bwhich will ‘seem 
incomprchensible, horrible, unforgivable. So she will be free 
of me.” 

He stopped, breathed, escaped this new extremity; “Tell 
het I'm filthy, that I like all this junk, how I'mgoing to hurt 
het." He was horrified by the wound he was about to inflict. 
He glimpsed the terrible power to make her suffer that was 
building up in his hands. 

So he prefaced.it with a very vague statement. 

“T am a strange being." 

Myriam's sharp eyes softened: he had anticipated her 
concern; Myriam needed no more than this small token of 
sympathy. 

"[ have a terrible taste for depriving myself of 
everything, for leaving everything behind. That's what I like 
about war. I was never so happy—while being terribly 
miserable— than in those winters when all I had in the 
world was a fifty-cent Pascal, a knife, a watch, two or three 
handkerchiefs, and I received no letters.” 
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He was frightened of himself and looked down at her. 
Hope flooded back into her along with pity An idea 
sustained her, that perhaps the war would end in time; she 
counted the days. She didn't talk about marriage any more, 
she thought they had talked about it too soon and that it 
had given Gilles a fright that was quite understandable in a 
young man of twenty-three, but she thought about it all the 
time. In this, she was a woman; despite serious moments of 
discouragement, she always went back to her calculations. 
For example, she took advantage of the success of the 
armchair to return to-a conversation that had enchanted 
them earlier: they were imagining an interior together. 
Gilles, forgetting his manoeuvres, suddenly thought only of 
visiting the decorator who had supplied the armchair; he 
spokesof his passion for blue. She listened to. him and 
watched himytekindle his enthusiasm. She was beginning to 
realise that these chains were-not the ones she had thought 
they were (the first.few days. They weren't the chains of 
passion, but rather the chains of-growing habit. But 
everything was good for her, she felt the power. of. her 
patience. Gilles’ presence scemed to her a sufficient goal. 

“T-can't understand two people living in the»same 
room, she insinuated in the middle of Gilles" dissertation. 

Neither of them felt the likely horror of such a 
statement. He nodded, delighted. 

If he went away again, she would ask him toymarry her 
first. “If you. don't marty me, people might think I was 
afraid of having a husband killed im-the-wat.” She could not 
accept Gilles' scruples. 

She needed her father's permission. She wanted to 
avoid marrying against his will; she needed him to befriend 
Gilles; she was testing the waters tirelessly and with more 
caution and skill than his character seemed to require. Once 
the savage grievance he harboured against the fact that 
Gilles was alive had subsided, Mr Falkenberg, who saw 
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Gilles from time to time, took an increasingly hostile view 
of his character: 

*He's not a serious man," he repeated one day, in a 
harsher tone than usual. 

He wanted to say: "A man does not marry a girl who 
has money. At least not until he has earned some himself.” 
But he didn't love her enough, he was too tired of life to 
hope to open her eyes. 

*For one thing, a man doesn't get married during the 
wat. It's true that..." 

“What? You don't think Gilles is injured enough?" 

Mr Falkenberg looked at his daughter with remorse: she 
was defending his property as he should have defended his 
own. One of his sons at least was not healthy enough to be 
a soldier; he should have had him discharged. Ttiwas in a 
mote subdued voice that he resumed after à moment: 

“Why won't he tell you about his family?" 

"It's him that Pm interested in.” 

“Les a way of-enlightening someone. about yourself to 
talk to them about the family you came from. It's strange 
that he hasn't done that." 

Myriam said. nothing. She had anticipated this remark 
and, in the spirit of contradiction, was determined not to 
question Gilles. What little she knew, she didn't want to 
repeat. He had once said to her, with an air: 

“My parents, I can imagine them any way I want." 

Another time: 

I'm lucky enough not to havea family, not to know 
anything about my family. That makes me a virgin. No, I'm 
just bragging because my guardian took better care of me 
than a father could. 

From time to time, he would allude to his guardian and 
describe a character who charmed Myriam. He was an old 
bachelor who lived half the year in the Latin Quarter and 
the other half in Normandy in a fisherman's cottage on a 
wild stretch. of the Cotentin coast. This old man had 
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travelled the world in his youth, doing all sorts of jobs and 
amassing a fortune. He was passionate about the history of 
religions. He had spent most of his time in India, when he 
had enough money, studying religious sects. He had 
published one or two books on these abstruse subjects. 

“He has a magnificent face. À true Norman, tall, blue- 
eyed, strong-boned, with a nose of considerable bone and 
flesh. He dresses in velvet like a bricklayer and wears clogs. 
He is an exquisite person, very sad, very content and very 
kind." 

“T'd like to see him;" cried Myriam. 

“Yes,” Gilles had murmured evasively. 

Finally; one beautiful day, he said to her: 

“You must think I'm hiding things from you about my 
family In fact, there's nothing. I was entrusted to him 
because he had a sister who was supposed to take cate of 
me; But she died very young. He had received me from a 
friend to. whom he had sworn never to ask questions. At the 
same time, he had. been given a sum of, money to be used 
for my education, which was used up long before I. finished 
my studies. And that was that. I was curious for,a while, but 
since then my curiosity has waned. I've overcome the vanity 
that wanted to make me believe 1 was the*son of some great 
personage, and I think I'm the bastatd son of some notary 
who hurt some farm girl.” 

“After the war, can we go and see him?" 

Gilles realizeduthat he had no desires to introduce 
Myriam to the old man. 

*Do you love him?" she asked 

“I adore him,” said Gilles with an emotion that warmed 
Myriam's heart. 

*He's tender, deep down,” he told her, “He hides his 
tenderness from me out of modesty humour and 
melancholy.” 

“T love him, because he's clever, even more original, and 
above all very kind. Having said that, here's what you need 
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to tell your father: I'm the son of a farm girl and it doesn't 
matter who else” Myriam looked at him quizzically and 
Gilles laughed. 

“Ts it true? Or isn't it?" he scoffed. “Since it's the most 
likely and your father needs certainty, please say that." 

*But why a farm girl?" 

Gills interrupted the joke and talked about his 
adolescence. He had been a boarder for ten years at a 
religious college on the outskirts of Paris; he came to Paris 
once a month. The old man would take him to museums 
and theatres or keepshim locked up in-his garret, filling him 
with theories»on the occult, magic, freemasonry and 
primitive religions. He spent his holidays in his Norman 
farmhouse. 

“You've never had a woman around.” 

“T wonder if a mother could-have been as tender as the 
old man.” 

“Let me wtite to-him to thank him." 

That day, Myriam was happy, because Gilles, moved by 
the memory, suddenly hugged her witha strength she had 
only known in the eatly days. 
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Chapter VII 


One day, Gilles went with a friend to a tea dance he 
sometimes attended. After a while, he noticed that his 
former nurse, Miss Highland, was at a table with friends and 
officers. 

It was the first time he'd seen her in ordinary clothes. 
She was deprived of something, which made her less 
imposing and more human. Without her uniform, the 
shifting of the lines made her more precise, showing her to 
be deceptively thin, disquieting. Morally, she was also very 
different from what she had seemed in hospital, no longer 
closed-minded, but dissipated, switched on, laughing loudly. 
Gilles watched her for a moment before she noticed him. 
Unaware’ of his, presence, she was free. He admitted to 
himself that.he'd always found her desirable and that he had 
avoided her: 

She saw him and) showed great surprise. She. leaned 
owatds a friend who, looking at Gilles in turn, seemed to 
be contemplating an object of important confidences. Gilles 
was stunned, but at the same time had to admit to himself 
hat it wasn't so surprising afterall, that she had given him 
more than one discreet sign of interest. 

He smiled and waved. She seemed.to be waiting for him 
o come to her, but he didn't move: He didn't think about it; 
he was the man in the street who ignored the existence of 
young gitls like Miss Highland. And he didn't want to take 
advantage of a chance encounter. 


She was disappointed and unhappy. Gilles thought she 
had earned her disdain, after a moment's surprise. However, 
as she resumed her laughter and conversation with the 
others, she kept turning her gaze back to him. Her gaze 
became at once so severe and so tender that at last he stood 
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up and came over to say hello. Intimidated, he appeared 
very arrogant to Mabel's companions. 

For Gilles, increasingly astonished, she showed herself 
flattered, also intimidated, and violently eager to hold him 
back. Her blond skin blushed excessively. Gilles could not 
even conceive that a relationship could be established 
between him and this girl. 

She had asked him to sit down, he had refused, and 
now found himself sitting next to his friend. The latter paid 
him no mind, being busy with a neighbor. Gilles felt his 
heart clench as he realized that he'd let the opportunity pass 
and that he wouldn't see het again, since he didn't know 
where she.lived. The idea of using a phone book didn't 
occut to him; He felt terribly frustrated and measured his 
inertia; Motionless amid the general hubbub, he thought of 
Myriam. She was made for him, who was as unsuited as she 
was to the easy, amiable life; Women and men are made to 
laugh, to dance, to. give themselves over to the days. You 
have to besa cripple to refuse the ease of life. People are 
learned in many wonderful ways. For example, dancing is 
beautiful. They were dancing at this tea party. Miss Highland 
had stood up. and. was. dancing with a boy who didn't arouse 
any jealousy in Gilles, who, seemed-a very- different type 
from her. À young aviator, not very handsome, not very 
elegant, not very distinguished, but very comfortable. 

Miss Highland, impatient, detached herself. from her 
dancer as she passed and approached him: 

“Why don't you invite me? Are you-ashamed of dancing 
with your nurse?” 

Gilles, completely disconcerted, babbled: 

“T don’t dance.” 

She looked at him with more regret than surprise and 
replied: 

“Call me.” 

Gilles was scandalized. None of this fitted in with his 
furtive, slightly sulky idea of himself. He wanted to enjoy 
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forever sliding invisibly among men and women. How could 
he be disturbed? Suddenly, he stepped outside. The friend 
was still in conversation he waited for him at the door. Then 
Miss Highland appeared and, rushing towards him, almost 
shouted into his mouth: 

“Would you take me to dinner with one of my friends? 
My patents are out of town." 

Gilles, who was due to visit Myriam, answered yes, 
without a moment's hesitation. 

“Wait for me a moment, I'll be back, I'm delighted.” 

Gilles smiled witha fiery cheerfulness, at the opening of 
an unknown hofizon. 

The young girl returned: 

“My friend bailed, she doesn't date phone ‘her parents. 
But I know a guy who's really nice... asa chaperone.” 

Gilles, who had lofty ideas about the virtue of young 
girls, nodded grayely. The chaperone was a hussar with a 
low limp, who regarded Gilles with resignation. 

They went to: dinner at an Amctican bistro on Rue 
Duphot..:Mabel- breathed in, the pleasure-saturated 
atmosphere and gazed into Gilles' eyes with an abandon and 
certainty that still bewildered him. 

“You don't even know my name: Mabel. Call me Mabel, 
ingrate. Drink up.” 

Mabel's feelings were irresistible. And suddenly Gilles 
changed; he. became, in one fell swoop, the man Mabel's 
eyes reflected, a. wild boy, and perhaps notjust a friend to 
the girls in the street. 

Mabel didn't need to drink to be drunk, but she drank, 
and so did he. The “chaperon” who answered to the very 
pleasant name of Horace de Saint-Prenant also drank to 
console himself for his role. Before dinner was over, the 
three of them were in the most tender of relationships: 
Mabel was engaged to Gilles, who had never met a Myriam. 
As for Horace, he would say: 
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“Gilles, you are my comrade in arms. Your glory has 
surpassed mine in battle. It's only fair that you should 
receive the highest award, and I give it to you...” 

*He's my darling prince," exclaimed Mabel. *He gives 
what he doesn't have." 

*Mabel, I've loved you, I love you. The fact that you've 
never loved me doesn't destroy the rights given to me by a 
great love, a medieval love." 

That Mabel was engaged to Gilles hadn't been said at 
all, but it was understood by all three. And this explained 
why Mabel, having decided to drink more freely in Horace's 
bachelor apartment, locked herself in the bathroom with 
Gilles as soon as they arrived and eagerly offered him her 
mouth. 

Gilles took it, in a confused but enormous emotion. It 
was, for him: baptism, ‘first communion as much as 
mattiage.'He remembered that he had dteamed of young 
girls, and admitted that this dream, which had slept under 
he asceticism of ^war, had never ceased to occupy the very 
depths of his being Hadn't he already. woken. it: with 
Mytiam? But she wasn't a real gitl, that laboratory novice. 
Gilles, holding Mabel; made no use of his hands at first. 
He made no acquaintance with her-body; took no hold of 
her breasts or hips, dreaming of. her from a distance. 
Mabel's body was-nothing but a long, slender stemawith no 
hickness, ending in a face. But inside that face was a 
moving mouth. The suppleness of this mouth eventually 
won out, for at last Gilles hands -began to move. 
Immediately Mabel moaned. 

When they returned to the room where Horace was 
moping, not without romantic majesty, overturned on his 
unemployed bed, Gilles wondered for a second what Mabel 
was triumphing over. Was it just their kissing? Or Horace's 
debasement? But the alcohol detached him from the details. 

In the morning, Gilles thought back to Myriam. He 
hadn't phoned her, she had waited for him. Mabel was the 
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first young gitl he'd ever known. He realized the abyss that 
had always separated him from Myriam. A shiver ran 
through him. It was too much, he had to break away. 

Relieved, he thought only of Mabel. The life he'd 
thought was fixed wasn't fixed at all. He had constrained 
himself in recent times, but now he would no longer 
constrain himself; he was not made to constrain himself. 
Something unsuspected was opening up to him; he was 
discovering happiness. 

He had never desired, nor would he ever desire, a frail, 
awkward girl like Myriam, however lovely she was. Mabel's 
waist twisting."under his hand had suddenly generated 
surprising volumes. 

He was to see Mabel again that evening when she got 
out of hospital, just when he was supposed to see Myriam. 
He would have to phone her to explain his absence the day 
before and his absence today. He didn't even have time to 
see her to break up with her. Break up with her: break her? 

He.called Myriam: 

“What is it?” she asked with an anguished voice. 

The lie came to him with an ignoble easiness, Instead of 
saying an impediment, he muttered: 

“I wanted to be alone.” 

“You should have called me," dared the voice in a tone 
of gentle and timid reproach. 

“She must have suffered to.give me the shadow of a 
reproach,” he mused. She had suffered, she would suffer, 
suffering would enter through him into her destiny. He who 
knew only death glimpsed the cruelty of life. 

“I can't see you at six.” 

“But why not?” 

“PI tell you later... can I have dinner with you?” 

“Of course” she blurted out. 
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He now sometimes dined with her in her room. He 
would leave after dinner very early, on the pretext of not 
frightening Mr Falkenberg. 

Mabel, at the exit of the hospital, was in a futy of 
impatience, of joy. In this hospital, he had taken morose 
delight in pretending such an adventure was impossible. 
How unambitious he was, and especially unambitious of 
happiness. To win Myriam was only to live, to be out of the 
wart, to have a roof over one's head, meals, clothes, a 
semblance of a social bond, a friendship. There was much 
more to it than that,-but he didn't think about it. Before 
Mabel's admiring eyes, he reverted to. the drunken, 
swaggering figure of the evening before. 

Mabel lived on rue Copernic; and he was now. starting 
to walk in that direction. She was prodigiously tall; slim and 
undulating- She had teeth, bright hair and a crazy laugh. She 
kept looking at his mouth. Suddenly, she couldn't stand it 
any longer and said: 

“Let's take a cab. Come to my place." 

“But...” 

“My parents ate gone, l'already told you... 

In the taxi; she immediately reached for his mouthy Her 
ample lean body undulated, filling-the-xwhole space. Her 
mouth burned. Her long, strong ‘hands pressed »against 
Gilles" waist, making him feel invaded, violated. 

He was shocked at the impropriety that Mabel was 
taking, shocked too at her shamelessness. He was used to 
confining desire to the ascetic anonymity of prostitution, on 
the fringes of society and families. 

Yet he entered her home with less fear than he had 
entered Mr Falkenberg's. The greatest calm... Suddenly, for a 
second, he had the feeling that a sensation was reaching 
somewhere far away in his unconscious, that it was seeping 
in and might later discolour his intoxication: the flat was less 
big and less beautiful than he had expected. 
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She took him straight into her bedroom, which was so 
filled with dirty clothes and trinkets that she seemed 
embarrassed. She went into the hallway, closed some doors, 
turned the key, and then threw herself into her bed. The 
intoxication returned to Gilles in its entirety. They 
embraced. She kissed him with even greater enthusiasm, a 
fury to surrender herself. He saw that she wanted to give 
herself to him. His desire rose and fell into this knot of 
movements, moans and sighs. 

He was surprised for a second to have shattered the 
solemnity of their rendezvous, for he believed that she was 
still a virgin, after all, he was, in spite of all the girls. She was 
his first woman, he was her first man. Just as life suddenly 
rushes past, skipping transitions that one would have 
thought must be spelled out with slow gestures. 

Mabel-was almost naked under. her dress, but the most 
ready woman is still bound in such away that she needs two 
ot thtee gestures. to, make her consent clear. Gilles, despite 
his drunkenness, noticed the sure “swiftness of Mabel's 
hands. 

A little later; he knew what he should have-known from 
the first day he saw her in hospital. The exactness of her 
gestures were ptoof of her experience. 

Myriam. She was his possession, his only possession. 
He had almost.lost her. Mabel, bewildered,: saw a 
contemptuous boy stand up, whistling. 

“How many?" 

“What?” 

“How many men?” 

Immediately the young woman, half undressed, let out a 
cty, hesitated for a second, then, in front of that terrible 
face, declared: 

“T love you.” 

This cry touched the debauchee, the friend of girls, but 
like a stain. Standing before Mabel, completely motionless, 
he looked at her in her disorder and temained in it. His 
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persistent immobility made the whole thing odiously 
ridiculous. Mabel must have been frightened, she who had 
been so sure of her sincerity, and whose strength of 
impulse had left far behind a past in which many 
thoughtless gestures had sunk into oblivion. 

Gilles grew increasingly silent and motionless. He could 
see the cloth moving, wrinkling and crumpling ten times 
ovet, in her hands. The same flower cannot wither and be 
reborn. 

“You've already slept with a lot of guys," he insisted 
with burning contempt. 

This contempt, by -demeaning the young woman, 
demeaned him. He wanted to say: ^You are mediocre. But 
you haven't the slightest idea of what's inside me. You don't 
know what depths I reached in myself during the, war.” He 
could have*said many things quietly. But that would have 
given too/much weight to his silence. He growled aloud: 

“TL should have known.” 

Mabel stammered: 

“But look, Gilles, how can you believe..:? No...” 

“Enough, you've already slept...” 

“But no.» Yes. But what does it matter? T love you. 
You are the first who... You don't understand, you, don't 
undetstand anything...” 

It was the first time Gilles had been in front of a 
woman àt one of those moments when she is never so 
sincere as when.she lies. A woman's sincerity.in denying past 
events is incomprehensible to the man who benefits from it. 
The woman is a great, powerful realist; she believes in facts, 
she is entirely in the facts, in the present facts. For her, the 
past can be strong, imperious, crushing, but only until the 
present demands greater love; then the past is suddenly 
abolished. 

Gilles repeated his stupid indictment: 

“You've already slept with men, you've already said: I 
love you.” 
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“Never,” cried Mabel desperately. 

“You lie." 

She was lying and she wasn't. 

“I love you,” she repeated tirelessly, with a hope that 
still impressed him. 

He wanted her to be a whore because he wanted to get 
rid of her. He wanted to get rid of her because she wasn't 
rich enough. That was the feeling he had felt on entering 
and which was finally working its way through his 
subconscious: he had been disappointed on entering the 
apartment, he had sensed a lower state-of fortune than the 
one he had imagined, admired and, moreover, not coveted 
at the hospital nor at the tea dance, as if it were mixed with 
too much frivolity. He was terribly angry. with her for not 
being able to use her extraordinary qualities to make up for 
the medioctity of the material fate-she had opened up for 
him. 

Allthe while; Mabel continued to protest. 

“Gilles, you don't love me any more. You think I'm a 
slut. But i£ you knew... I was waiting for you." 

She-was writhing, unable to express herself; she was 
breaking against.a ferocious condemnation. 

Gilles reveled in his stern expression: 

“How many were there? Were they idiots, gigolos? Were 
they at least good-looking? But you're not even sure? You 
wanted to have fun.” 

Mabel grabbedionto that. 

“Yes, you understand... But I didn't love them. They 
disappointed me terribly. I left them, I couldn't go on." 

*You left them. So there were a lot of them." 

“No!” 

Mabel was hurt more at ever turn by a cruel trap. She 
groaned. 

“If you only knew how unhappy I was.” 
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“No, you weren’t. You were cheerful and full of zest. I 
saw it." 

Yes, she was. But Mabel, now, was unhappy. And her 
present unhappiness erased all those light, playful, bouncy 
disappointments. 

“You didn't like them and you slept with them.” 

She was so disoriented that she could not help but to 
fall into all the clumsiness Gilles dictated and imposed on 
her. 

“T liked them a little," she stammered. Gilles chuckled 
with delight. 

"Ah, all the same. The truth. is, you liked them, you 
loved them... Which didn't stop.you from leaving them.” 

Gilles had not lost his senses to such.an extent that he 
didn't’ see the contradictions in his rage. In a man who 
reasons against à woman at such a time, there always 
appears a pedant, a monstrously fastidious prosecutor, He 
embodied the dilemma he railed against. 

“Let's see. Did. you love them or not? If you didn't; you 
were'a whore; if you did, you were an even more of.a dumb 
slut.” 

L don't know”? Mabel sobbed, her spasms the same as 
those of vomiting. 


The next day, Gilles thought he was still in the same 
frame of mind he'd left Mabel. How could hevhave spent 
twenty-four hours» dreaming all.those dreams about that 
vulgar, empty girl? In any case, it was over. And Myriam 
wasn't lost. Oh, no, Myriam wasn't lost. She was precious, 
and unique. 

After all, Mabel should have been played with, just like 
the girls. He laughed at himself for stirring up this thunder 
and lightning. Do you also have the idea of worshipping as 
your future wife the first girl you meet who wants to sleep 
with you? You sleep with her, and that's that. You don't 
make an ideal virgin out of her and then overwhelm her 
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with the most bombastic sarcasm. The memory of Mabel's 
sobs came back to him with a sensual taste. He remembered 
that body among the ransacked clothes. A charming body 
whose hemmed and shifting thinness offered itself so well 
to images of pillage and defeat. The memory of contempt 
returned, mixed with desire. 

Why not start again? He wanted her again, and more. 
What he had barely glimpsed, hastily traversed, he wanted to 
know better. 

He phoned her. On the other end of the line, she was 
dying of relief and hope. 

He returned to her home, where there was still that 
silence, that emptiness that now made for a disturbing 
complacency. He wandered through all the rooms. Still no 
servants. In the kitchen, he evoked with suspicious pleasure 
the shadow" of the maids, as wcll-as that of the mother in 
front of #the large conjugal bed. Mabel was now, like a 
daughter, only an-element in his innermost imagination. He 
didn't cate-much- about giving her the. impression that he 
was her daughter; suddenly, he drew her into his bedroom. 
She sawit was only a whim, hated it and gave'in to it alllthe 
more intoxicatingly. 

Her body expressed the fury- of sacrifice’ he had 
demanded of his own body in the war, as circumstances 
dictated, and whose counterpart he obscurely sought in 
love. Perhaps the soldier, who is not very strong, needs to 
see a woman's body as humiliated-and sore as his own. 

How could she resist this hidden-sadness? With delight, 
Mabel saw that Gilles was no longer casting indifferent 
glances at her; she heard vague but promising words. With 
the immense desire for happiness, she only reluctantly 
lodged sorrow; so in an instant when she thought all 
shadows had been erased. She cried out: 

“Do you love me?” 

Gilles would have liked to answer yes, but the memory 
of his disgust of the previous day made him scrupulous. 
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“Humph!” 

“You don't love me?" 

“Yes, I do.” 

It was only as he was leaving her that he thought of 
Myriam again: she was waiting for him. He looked at his 
watch: it was nearly nine o'clock. He had left Mabel on the 
pretext of having dinner with some people. Was he going to 
run to Myriam? There was still time. 

No! He was hungry for the streets. And the bars and 
restaurants were deserts, populated by shining shadows. He 
could feel the grief im Myriam's heart growing by the 
minute. It was becoming an unbearable weight, and yet 
every now and then his solitude was relieved, and he found 
a minute of irreplaceable oblivion. He didn't even phone. 


Thereafter, a sort of habit was established in Gilles? life. 
He would spend, two hours with Mabel, then dine with 
Myriam, to whom he had led to believe that he had to work 
at the times he had seen her before, and that he could only 
do so by» walking and taking notes in the streets. The 
crudeness of the lie was ;unforgivable, and he. promised 
himself. all the: more.that he would soon tell her the whole 
truth. 

He asked Mabel about herself and her family; and 
quickly acquiesced the certitude. that he. had not been 
mistaken. Mr Highland was half ruined by the confiscation 
of his property in Turkey, where he had owned a bank. She 
had two sisters married in England who, because of their 
husbands! mobilisation, were in difficult situations and 
needed help. Finally Mr Highland was a drunkard and a 
gambler; he was up to some villainy in Monte Carlo. 

Gilles conducted his interrogation with a frankness that 
would have seemed indecent to a girl less enslaved by love. 
It was still nice, but: *He'll soon be completely broke and 
we'll be penniless.” He could think of no way of earning 
money; the certainty Myriam had given him had diverted his 
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mind from this worry which, in other circumstances, would 
hardly have spurred him on. 

From time to time he still indulged the idea that he 
might abandon his destiny to Mabel, because this idea 
merged in his sensual imagination with that of the young 
woman sprawled on the beds of an abandoned flat, never 
quite fully naked and overwhelmed by pleasure. The dream 
of shared social decline embellished her and made her more 
desirable. 

The brevity of their meetings allowed for such 
ambiguity, but he had-eight days leave..He told Myriam that 
he was going to spend three days alone in the country to 
meditate. For her part, Mabel had her. parents, who had 
returned’ from the South and with whom she had. tried in 
vain to introduce to him; to spend three days at the house 
of a.ftiend: 

They,went to the Trianon, in Versailles. Although it was 
such a-short journey, the departure made an impression on 
Gilles; it foreshadowed a more decisive one. In thé taxi 
carrying them and their thin suitcases; he. kept looking at 
Mabel.:She no longer resembled the girl who entered) his 
room, each morning, at the hospital and whom he. had 
wanted to believe was haughty. She was*now just’ a silly, 
superficially elegant girl, all too easily shattered by the wrath 
of an excitable lover, holding up a face that was made 
stupid by. the feeling of disaster. Gilles had instilled 
discouragement and despair into Mabel's veins. She, who 
before had been laughing, innocent, kindly given over to her 
light appetites, was now like a ruined girl, with no future, 
who would never find a husband, doomed no doubt to 
gallantry. Gilles had ruined and disgraced her and it seemed 
to her that Gilles was her only salvation. She told herself 
that if she didn't marry him, she would never marry anyone 
else. The terror of losing him made her loss a sure fact. 

Gilles couldn't wait to lock himself in a room with her 
and make love. Since it was physical desire that kept him 
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alone with her, he had to pull on that bond until it broke. 
She sensed this and gave in to it, as the dark cloud over their 
embrace took on fantastic proportions. 

At Trianon, Mabel's last prestige soon vanished. She 
had never been naked; he had always coveted her in the 
disarray of her clothes. Suddenly, her nakedness became 
confused in his eyes with the thinness of her destiny. From 
one minute to the next, he no longer desired her. No sooner 
had he been lying next to her, naked like her, than he began 
to talk about how tired he was. This tiredness was real, 
because his life was exhausting: he got.up very early to go to 
his treatment, having gone to bed only a few hours before. 

Disappointed, she respected his sleep; she watched him 
and enjoyed this simulacrum of life together. When he 
woke up, he regretted sleeping and tried to sink back into it. 
He succeeded for a while, then woke up completely. Mabel, 
now, was,asleep. It was a spring afternoon and the curtains 
were not closed. À soft light came in with a slight wet smell. 
He looked.at her hungtily. His curiosity was acute for this 
charming body that.no longer spoke.to him. He was no 
longer speaking. All his lines, which had been-eloquent for a 
moment, had fallen silent. 

It was so abrupt, so clear-cut that-he-wanted. to try 
everything to sec if it was definitive. He strained to 
contemplate what.was most pleasing about this naked body. 
She was skinny, but her muscles, though extraordinarily thin, 
were well developed, and over this firm texture, her delicate 
flesh softened the long angles..everywhere. Gilles 
contemplated, admired, even savoured her, but only with his 
eyes, and he was frightened by her coldness. He suddenly 
had the impression that an old man's blood was filling his 
heart. All his youth rebelled against this impression and 
roused itself to chase it away. He stirred, woke her up and 
hugged her. He kissed het, caressed her, he wanted to 
arouse desire in her so that at least this desire would be 
communicated to him. Things went as easily as he wanted. 
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For a moment, the warmth returned to his heart and he 
drank in the illusion, but without hope. 

Indeed, a moment later, he had only one idea: to flee. 
The idea of spending three days in this empty room, next to 
this empty being, filled him with an irresistible panic. He 
dressed abruptly and went out on some pretext. When he 
got downstairs, he asked for the bill, paid and handed over a 
brief note: “I'm off. We'll never see each other again.” And 
he went for a walk in the park, which taught him a lesson 
about beauty combined with pride and cruelty He was 
drunk with selfishness. Suddenly, he. felt like going to the 
Austrian girl's house and ran to the station. 

After the Austrian, who. was always thete when he 
needed her, he hurried to Mytiam's house. When. he saw 
Myriam, Gilles felt a new pleasure, but it was an anxious 
one, to erase the suffering he found written on het face, 
deeper than he had imagined. He looked at this young mark 
with fear, certain. that it would reappear and that, through 
his fault, it would-sink deeper. Of course, he enjoyed it as a 
sign of the only power he knew in life; the power. over 
women--that had been offered and imposed ^on his 
nonchalance.. But the fact that this power manifested. itself 
under such easy conditions ‘disgusted him:-He would have 
liked to stop the test now that it was sufficient, not to go so 
far as abuse. 

“What's going on?" she murmured, without,looking at 
him. 

She was buried, prostrate, in an-armehair. He had never 
seen her so abandoned, and as luck would have it, so 
feminine. 

Gilles listened to himself lie and saw the sure effect of 
his lie on Myriam’s face. So she could know nothing of 
Mabel's story. He would never see that vulgar girl again and 
Myriam would not be so badly hurt. But wasn't she 
irreparably wounded in his heart by the lie he was telling 
her? Why hide this from her? To hide it from her, to lie to 
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her, was a far more serious betrayal than this affair where, all 
in all, she had scored points without knowing it. 

He talked to her. He also wanted to talk to her about his 

girls. She didn't know, she hadn't guessed. But didn't she 
have enough male classmates at the Sorbonne to know how 
men live? Yes, but they were numb with work and poverty. 
No doubt she thought he was chaste because she thought 
he was exceptional in everything. 
It was a great relief to be with her again. He'd had a 
narrow escape. A terrible mediocrity had brushed past him, 
had threatened to devout him, the mediocrity he had known 
before the wat, which he had accepted with such 
submission; He had forgotten’ the beautiful, studious 
mysticism of that time. 

In contrast, Myriam shone with ja renewed and 
magnificent brilliance. He listened. to her talk with great 
delight. She was full of intelligence. However stiff that 
intelligence was, it was something. The light from her face 
spread throughout her body. He noticed again that she had 
a tavishing bosom: 

But-instead of taking hold of her, he only rejoiced at 
the idea that these two round, delicate breasts would be the 
foundation of their union when they were married. He did 
not touch her. Myriam, who could feel her fortunes 
returning, rejoiced shyly. She was taken back »by this 
delicious numbness that she thought was enough for her. 
What a terrible silence of the flesh there was between them. 
Was she suffering from it? He looked. at her with a little 
more curiosity and concern than before. Who was she? 
What was she feeling? 
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Chapter VIII 


Gilles’ treatment was coming to an end and he had to 
decide. Was he going to let himself be sent back to his 
regimental depot, and then to the front? He still had a slight 
infirmity in his arm which, thanks to Myriam's contacts, 
could easily be exploited and could earn him, if not a 
temporary discharge, at-least a-transfer to the auxiliary 
service. To Mytiam's great surprise and delight, he quickly 
decided on the latter arrangement; without debate. 

The possibility of marriage opened up such prospects 
in life that it became as or mote attractive than death. Since 
1914; he had pulsated between heaven and earth, in a 
constant tension between dife and death. Now he was 
reclaimed by life, Was it social life, whose powerful mirage 
masks the. ultimate horizons of nature and death? No, this 
ambitious man was not ambitious to the ordinary objects of 
ambition. He saw money only as a means of rendering these 
objects useless. 

He knew that in Myriam eyes, thesmoney, she was 
bringing him meant that he could work as he pleased. She 
didn't know what that work would be. Did he know? If he 
gave himself over to his natural inclination, he didn't 
imagine acts.or works that could be restrained by success; 
he felt in himself. an infinite inclination towards immobility, 
contemplation and silence. He often stopped in the middle 
of a street or a room to listen. Listen to what? To 
everything. He felt like a light, stealthy, solitary hermit, 
walking with invisible steps through the forest and 
suspending himself to take in all the sounds, all the 
mysteries, all the accomplishments. He wished to wander 
for years in cities and forests, to be nowhere and 
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everywhere. The dreamer has a divine taste for 
omnipresence. 

Could it be called work? Certainly not, in the ordinary 

anguage of men. They want achievements that can be 
grasped in the hands. 
He had always loved to read, but was now rejecting it 
like a drug that absorbs all the charms of life. In any case, it 
had been a preperation that had prepared him for intimate, 
original works and experiments. Sometimes he would return 
o this preliminary study; in the middle of a bar he would 
ake a book out of his pocket. He didn't ignore the fact that 
he was trying to find his way through the chaos of trial and 
error. When he had started writing in hospital, he had been 
surprised. He had been tempted’ to regard this fortuitous 
gesture as a culmination, an achievement. But he shook his 
head sceptically. When, after a while, he reread what he had 
written, he had not found that essential tension that makes 
poetry; the only true literature. That's why he had frowned 
when Myriam had said to him: "You'll. write". No, for lack 
of genius, he would. keep silent and content himself. with 
contemplation, meditation. This would make.a luminous 
prayet that would capture! more than the chatter of talent 
and would be a surer accompaniment to-the rare voices of 
those who have the right to speak. He would listen and look 
at people. He was their most actual and most in-the- 
moment witness, the most present and the most absent. He 
would watchithem live with an acute eye in their slightest 
quiverings of yesteryear and tomorrow, and suddenly he 
would take a step back and see them only as a great single 
mass, as a great single being in the universe who passed 
through the seasons, grew, aged, died, was reborn to live 
again a little less young. He sensed with anguish, and took 
pleasure in the anguish, the human adventure as a mortal 
adventure... unless it renounces itself, disincarnates and, 
confessing its exhaustion, rejects itself in God. 
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For a few moments during the war, he had felt alive, no 
longer like a plant or an animal that grows and then declines 
with ravishing inflections, but like a spiritual quiver ready to 
detach itself, motionless, mysterious and therefor 
unspeakable. It was in these moments, when he was closest 
to death, that he secretly felt the most alive. Beyond the 
agony, an intimate life was calling him. In the trenches, he 
had had hours of ecstasy; it had taken the most terrible 
convulsions to wake him up. During his first periods of 
leave, he had had no desire for women or for Paris. As if in 
a daze, at his guardian's house in Normandy, he would look 
out at the sea-or walk endlessly in the. village church, 
glancing from time to time at the Virgin, Mother of God, at 
the God who became man to take man by the hand and 
lead him into the depths of hell. He felt drawn into the 
divine cycle-of creation and redemption: This was his most 
exquisite béatitude in the trenches:-the imperceptible sigh of 
the eternal within being. 

But now he was taken back by the.seductive belly-dance 
of carnal life. He had seen the Touvre again, the Place de la 
Concorde, the Champs-Elysées, Versailles: He-glimpsed the 
treasures of plasticity that lie in a. woman's womb, the 
heartbreaking games of politics, thousands-and thousands 
of things. Thousands. I will live a thousand minutes, I will 
breathe this clump of flowers in my hand. 

Myriam appteciated this rare disposition inthe young 
man. A modest, imward-looking person herself, with a taste 
for work for work's sake, she could understand why Gilles, a 
flaneur, absent-minded, diverse, would go to the least 
expected places like bars or music-hall promenades with a 
contemplation worthy of laboratories. However, she was a 
woman and she anticipated the fruits of this elaboration. 
She counted on Gilles writing books; she gloried in this 
accomplishment. Her father's gaze also urged her to think 
about results. 
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“Its annoying. Dad's always asking me what you're 
going to do with your life. I tell him that you've got time 
and that he just has to rely on my confidence in you. But it's 
hard for him to understand; at your age, he was just out of 
Polytechnique." 

Gilles also resented, even more than Myriam, the regard 
of M. Falkenberg; he came to suspect himself. Was he a 
parasite? After all, he was sensitive to other people's work. 
In the end, don't you have to rely on wotks of art to carry 
your reverie further, in case it turns in on itself and 
becomes empty and.nothing? Yet he.did not want to lose 
himself in nothingness. You can't absolutely refrain from 
giving proof, from committing . yourself, from 
compromising. To live is first and foremost to. commit 
oneself, 

She risked a few questions. 

“What were you planning before the war?" 

*] didn't care: No, something like this: I wanted to be a 
consul or an archacologist somewhere in Asia.” 

In the meantime, he had to find.a»position',in® the 
auxiliary that would keep him in Paris and give him time off. 
To do'this, he had to contact the Morels. 

Myriam often talked about the*Morels. And that was 
one of her privileges. The Falkenbergs shared in thelpower 
of the Morels. Mr. Morel was then Minister without 
Portfolio in the Cabinet of National Defence» A former 
socialist, he was one of Clemenceau's strongest supporters. 
He was a close friend of Mr Falkenberg and he and his wife 
showed the father and daughter the most affectionate 
solicitude. Mr Falkenberg had always been a vigilant adviser 
to Mr Morel, and not only in financial matters. 

“I'm going to introduce you to Marcelle Morel.” 

They both disembarked in front of one of those 
ministries set up in the old hotels on the Left Bank. He 
noted that he looked like a filthy little knave who comes to 
solicit some con or government position. He summoned up 
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all his lucidity to suppress his embarrassment and revolt. In 
any case, he had to depend on someone. Rather this 
intelligent, sensitive girl than some arrogant, humiliating 
protector. No one can make a life for themselves on their 
own; at one time or another, the most purely ambitious 
person is at the mercy of someone who is bound to take 
advantage of them. Letting himself be led into this ministry 
by a delicate hand, he would take the back door to escape 
he dirty touch of intermediaries. In an age of saturated 
civilisation, there are many people who pretend to keep the 
fraudulent illusion of their egotism-as white as an ermine, 
because it is subtle. But ermine arc only white in fairy tales. 
The réactionnaire education. he had received, from his 
guardiandand ihis teachers at school meant that he. entered 
his ministry with a feeling of contempt and irony. 
Everyone he met, from the bailiff to Madame Morel, was a 
usutper. The democratic world wasia world of usurpation. 
The usher was a.small -usurper who, like all usurpers, was 
imbued with anointment, completely. wrapped up in the 
sanctity of the place he had taken; .yet. with a hint of 
joviality and redness in his nose. They walked. through the 
old regime, with its tapestties, armchairs and carpets 
everywhere. Democracy was left sitting its-ass forever on 
the Gobelins.’ Gilles looked out of the corner of his/eye at 
Myriam, who was triumphant. ‘The Jews come forward, 
mingling with the ranks of democracy They are rarely 
shocked by such a triumph; or that doesn't stop them from 
enjoying it, quite the contrary. 

"Anyways, where did the usurpation begin?" Gilles 
asked himself. *Nowhere. Hugues Capet himself... It's still 


The Gobelins Manufactory (Manufacture des Gobelins) is a 
historic tapestry factory in Paris, France. It was originally 
established on the site as a medieval dyeing business by the 
family Gobelin. Their tapestries were of the highest quality, 
and remain unrivaled to this day. 
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no less amusing to see, from one epoque to another, the 
usurpers emerge.” 

Gilles remembered in time that he was for usurpers, all 
of them, whoever they were. Colbert undoubtedly had more 
substance than Mr Morel, but Mr Morel, a small bourgeois 
who had disguised himself as a man of the left in his youth, 
had the metit of putting something into an empty chair, a 
chair left empty by all those atrogant, polite and sterile 
grande-bourgeois whose sons Gilles had known well at school. 
Someone had to give orders to the crowd, who would be 
waiting for them forever: 

When Mrs-Morel entered, Gilles became even more 
complacent: We don't look. at history enough. from the 
woman's point of view. Women shape everything. Gilles 
immediately saw the history of the "Third Republic through 
the eyes of- Mme Morel. Mts Morel was beautiful. She even 
had grace and kindness. Gilles definitively rejected his 
reactionary irony about  usurpations. The Republic 
concealed treasures of kindness. 

Gilles thought he-saw that the smile on the ministress" 
face was sympathetic, but at the same time disillusioned. He 
was enchanted.by this supposition. He lent her a conniving 
soul. Wasn't hea prisoner of Myriam; poorly-dressed, just as 
this beautiful woman was a prisoner-of Mr Morel, who had 
an ill-trimmed beard, according to the photographs? Her 
nonchalance pleased him with Mrs Morel’s supposed 
admission that lies are the only- means to survive within 
certain circles, that as much is lost as is gained. 

"Is she cheating on him?" he asked himself, with 
curiosity that was anxious, and then, completely 
disinterested. 

This curiosity would return to him later. As with the 
beautiful Mrs Morel, on the rare occasions when he met a 
distinguished person, he would only admit her to play the 
shady game of society on condition that she cheated. 
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However, while he was lending the romantic effects of 
lying to this lady, who was in fact more annoyed than sad, 
he did not think of lying to her, and, looking her in the eyes, 
he tacitly admitted that he did not love Myriam. This 
admission shocked the  ministress Gilles was very 
disappointed. “Does she see that her duty to herself 
includes at least abandoning herself to a lover two or three 
times a week?” He feared that life had not taught Mrs Morel 
enough about this; he had already noticed that human 
beings are avetse to joy unless they are forced into it. 

Nevertheless, the--meeting followed its honourable 
course. The beautiful lady brought a tired but exact 
gentleness ,to the perpetual. diplomacy. of. her. days. She 
asked Gilles a few questions and saw immediately that they 
were useless. She said to-herself: “Hesa scatterbrain. With 
such) an impulsive and naive nature, he'll torture and then 
soon let go of poor Myriam: I'm-more charitable with Mr 
Motel." 

Mrs Motel did all.she could to help Myriam to, leave 
him. À few days later, Gilles was transferred to the auxiliary 
setvice, then posted to the. Ministry of Foreien-Affairs as an 
additional editor for the duration of the war. 

He wrote his benefacttess a letter of-too ardent thanks, 
which she hardly distinguished from the flat statements to 
which she was still accustomed. 

Gilles found himself installed on the banks of the 
Seine, in a small office in the attic. He had been very well 
received, with a great deal of curiosity-and complicity, for it 
was known that he was protected by Morel and doubtless by 
Berthelot, whom had been introduced to him and had 
found him to his liking. People in the quarry immediately 
placed him in the category of Berthelot's protégés who 
owed their good fortune to scandalously whimsical qualities. 

Gilles’ immediate boss was Mr de Guingolph. He was a 
very long, very thin man, with a pale, exhausted face. He 
was dressed with an old-fashioned elegance that had more 
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to do with avarice than poverty. The timid cynicism of his 
smile and the anxious questioning in his eyes soon told 
Gilles all about the man and the reasons for his relentless 
affability. 

The job they gave him did not hold his interest: it was 
to keep up to date the correspondence with the South 
American consuls. These consuls didn't do much, which was 
all that was asked of them. 
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Chapter IX 


Mr Falkenberg knew that Gilles was often at his house and 
this presence annoyed him. At first he had seen Gilles as a 
rascal and a dowry chaser, then, after a few conversations, as 
a character who was not devoid of an indefinable, but 
absurd, virtue. He would do nothing, or if he did, odd and 
useless things. He turned his back-on success. Whatmore, he 
was sure that Gilles did not love Myriam, not loving his 
daughter himself, he could not believe that any. man could 
ove her. This man's kindness, which had been great towards 
his sons, died with them..Parents often make a curious and 
arbitrary choice among their offspring, From the moment 
hey were.born, Mr Falkenberg had decided that his sons 
were his flesh and blood; but that.his daughter was his wife's 
flesh and-blood. Yet it was his daughter who had inherited 
his qualities and faults and who should. have been closest to 
his heart. Since. he believed she was doomed-to. loveless 
ambition, he accepted Gilles Gambier as much as$ the next 
man. 


One evening, he said to her: 

"Are you going to marty this boy?" 

Myriam grit her teeth 

“Yes.” 

“Have you really thought aboutit.” 

eV eS. 

“That boy doesn’t love you.” 

If he warned his daughter, it was more to hurt her than 
to protect her. Myriam rose to leave. 

“Ts that all you have to say to me?” 

He stopped brusquely, and if he still wore a 
contemptuous smile, it was directed against himself. He had 
a theoretical sense of human duties that was still imprinted 
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on his memory. He said to himself, “This is what pain has 
done to me." As the minutes passed, from the bottom of 
his heart, he made a profound resolution. *I must get out of 
this life, where I can no longer behave decently." 

“I thought you were intelligent and that I could talk to 
you," he continued in a tone that tried to be conciliatory. 

He was used to handling men, not women. It was true 
that Myriam was a bit of a man; that was her weakness, she 
always gave in when the abstract and insidious pretext of 
impartiality was put forward. She sat down again. 

“Why do you sayathat Gilles doesn’t love me?" 

Mr Falkenberg, for a moment, having made his 
resolution, felt completely detached from the world, and his 
daughter seemed to him an atom among other. atoms. 
Ceassing to hate her, he was able to assume some semblance 
of kindness. So he didn't respond: It's plain to see,” but: 

*He's'a boy who thinks about other things." 

He-.blunted his-point, and Myriam was less able to 
refuse him. 

“He can tbink of. me, and at the-same time; think, 
strongly, about other things." 

<i Yes. But he thinks of other things." 

“What do you find so reproachable-about him? Isn't he 
employed” You forget that he's still-a soldier.” 

"It's not like that, Besides, he should have some idea 
what he'll do after.” 

“When you-wete at Polytechnique, did.you know you'd 
be going into business?” 

“I knew I would work.” 

“Gilles travels in his own way, it's just not yours.” 

Mr Falkenberg was tempted to admire the strength of 
this devotion. *She will suffer," he thought. This strength of 
delicious, stubborn suffering had been within him, and he 
glimpsed that Myriam was his daughter. But she was lost 
with all the other beings in the distance. He continued: 
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"There's something else... This boy needs to be 
investigated. What you've told me about him is vague, totally 
inadequate. Yes, of course, you gave him your trust. You 
think that he alone can be his own guarantee. But, in the 
end, in the ins and outs of a man, there is a presumption. 
Orphan?" 

Myriam looked at her father with utter contempt. This 
revolted het. 

"Anyway, I don't think I'm that weighed down by 
prejudice. I'd just like to know where this man comes from. 
It's incredible that he won't tell you. anything about his 
family. It should be a natural response to your curiosity and 
mine." 

Myriam glared with proud defiance at her father. The 
silence he reproached Gilles for. seemed: to her-his. most 
precious and captivating feature. She took great pleasure in 
making him dance around the point; finally she said, in a 
tone that sought to conceal malice: 

“Put it to rest, he explained everything to me." 

She told her father what Gilles had told her about his 
birth. 

Mr Falkeüberg repeated the name Carentan and asked 
where he lived. Now, Gilles, out" of “disdain for. self- 
indulgent details, had never given Myriam a place name, and 
he knew, moreover, that like most women, she was ignorant 
of geography. Mr Falkenberg raised an eyebrow and she 
shrugged. 

Suddenly, he became exasperated and threw back at her 
what he thought he had suppressed for good since the start 
of the conversation. 

*Enough, this boy doesn't have a sou, and you'll soon 
be rich... besides your two brothers, I let them die and that 
Tm 

If it had still been necessary, Mr Falkenberg would have 
sealed his daughter's fate with this word. From now on, 
Myriam's pride would always refuse to believe in Gilles’ 
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greed. He sensed this and laughed lightly: other people's 
desire to live seemed to him to be a mortal foolishness. 
Seeing things from the point of view of the will, this last 
concession he would make to the absurdity of the world, he 
said again, but quite mechanically: 

“Fine. Get married under the regime of separation of 
property. In any case, that won't stop him from ruining you, 
if he feels like it.” 

If Myriam was sad afterwards, it was because of the 
humiliating pity that this poor wickednesses had wrung 
from her. However, her idea of Gilles" feelings towards her 
had changed. Long afterwards, she had felt the after-effects 
of the affair with Mabel, without knowing anything about it. 
Gilles' repeated absences had forced her to take account of 
his moral absence. “For him, the world is bigger than I am. 
How could-T hope to be the whole universe in his eyes?" 

If she had been Gilles' mistress, she would have 
unashamedly claimed to: be the whole universe to him. But 
in the state-of restriction in which he-kept her, she would 
have.sincerely rebelled-against anyone who pointed. out to 
het the-secret misery masked by modesty and.resignation. 
She had gone.completely (astray. She was becoming more 
deaf to the cry of her heart at the very moment when that 
cry was rising louder. The more insensitive Gilles became, 
the more she became absorbed in him. She became 
mystical. The idea of sacrifice gradually replaced the idea of 
giving. Women are all sensuality, but sensualityis an instinct, 
and nothing is more easily misled than-an instinct. Look at 
wild animals; they easily fall into a pit barely covered by a 
light covering of branches. 
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Chapter X 


“The Revolution in Europe would be easier if the 
proletariat had before them only one bourgeoisie, only one 
militarism, only one oppression." 

Having said that, Debrye laughed. He had sharp little 
teeth that Gilles didn't like. Gilles preferred the square jaw, 
which, in passing, showed. teeth modelled by a skillful and 
tormented hand; 

He hadymet his old classmate from Sorbonne in the 
street. They hadn't seen each other since July 1914. So, for 
the last two hours, they had been talking with abandon, all 
the while winding randomly through the cobblestone streets 
and alleys. 

Gilles asked him abruptly: 

“Have you ever wondered whether.this ideology is.born 
of fear?” 

He-stopped and looked at Debrye with. anxiety. He 
didn't-want to’ insult him, much less make lan. etter of 
judgment. This man had undoubtedly been as frightened as 
Gilles himself had been; but his defeatist activity, more and 
more pronounced, was creating for him another risk. So he 
hastily added: 

“Let me explain... What I want to say is...” 

“Why shouldn't I take fear into account?” 

“I wouldn't like it if you didn't realise that fear is a 
definite element in your feelings about war. I abhor 
ideologies that start from an unknown fact of sensibility.” 

Debrye looked at Gilles with the sympathetic, amused 
curiosity, containing a slight hint of regret, that he had 
occasionally shown him at the Sorbonne. He considered 
Gilles Gambier to be a fine mind, but too seduced by ideas 
and whimsy. 
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“But you, Sir, build your whole system against fear. I say 
to myself: fear is a natural instinct that reveals evil. Evil. I'm 
afraid of war because war is an evil for mankind." 

Gilles stopped, amazed. He had never considered 
Courage as anything but positive. He continued: 

“Have you ever wondered whether your ideology 
legitimizes, not fear, but... how shall I put it?... laziness, 
incapacity..? Yes, there you have it, quite an incapacity. 
You're not athletic, you don't know how to do anything with 
your body.” 

“Sorry, L.." 

“You have to admit, it doesn't go very far. Modern man 
is an awful.decadent. He canno longer make wat, but there 
are many other things he can no longer do. Yet, with his 
infatuation, his ignorant arrogance, he condemns, what he 
can no longer do, what he can no longer bear. It's like art. 
He, became a scientist because he. can no longer be an 
artist" 

“Fine att, this wat." 

“Ah, there you go," exclaimed Gilles-with a sigh," We 
can very well say that war has become so ugly that man has 
the right to reject it. And yet...” 

He stopped. The other gestured for him to finish. He 
noticed that the delicate crease in Gilles’ mouth had.became 
a contemptuous scowl. 

“And yet wat, however disfigured, remains.a necessity. 
You ate a revolutionary. Revolution is still war" 

Gilles scowl had faded; his eyes were shining. Debrye 
gave him another amused look. Then an image, a memory 
passed before the defeatist's eyes. His jaw twitched uneasily: 

"Pm scared. l've been crushed by fear since August 
1914.” 

Gilles looked at his friend. Because this man who was 
saying these miserable things was his friend. And a man 
worthy of friendship. At the Sorbonne, a brilliant student, 
he fascinated his teachers and fellow students with his 
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hunger for authority, a hunger that was immediately 
satisfied, because men give themselves to whoever wants to 
take them. In this case, their easy gift took on greatness, 
because Debrye gave them so much in return. He had 
quick, even hasty views which became incisive thanks to the 
strength of resolve with which he confirmed them. On top 
of that, he had irony, sarcasm and a lightning awareness of 
all that is unspeakable, false and unforgivable in even the 
most generous relationships. Gilles also loved him for his 
gifts and for the irony that seemed to guarantee his 
humanity. He had prepared to lose.him the day Debrye 
embarked on political action. That time-was approaching. 

Gilles returned to the first point of their debate: 

“You williturn Europe, through Germany's victory, into 
a huge Ireland where nationalist feelings will be 
strengthened, exasperated and consecrated by persecution.” 

He thought that if you refuse one fight, you can only 
start another, There is no escaping the law of combat, 
which is the. law of life. In swat;.he had found an 
unforgettable revelation that set down in a luminous: tableau 
the first-articles of his faith; man exists only in-combat, man 
lives only if he risks death. No thought or feeling has any 
reality unless it is experienced through the-risk of death. 

He said again: 

“You're against war, but you're for revolution. But 
revolution is war.” 

To Gilles. astonishment, now Debrye nodded in 
acquiescence. 

“Yes, but another kind of war. Civil war." 

Civil wat, tell me about that. There you know yout 
enemies." 

“Oh, there are distinctions to be made between the 
bourgeoisie and the Germans." 

“They're not as tough.” 

*Do you think so? Do you believe the distinction was 
made in 1793, or during the Commune?" 
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Gilles expressed amused outrage. 

"The goal of war is always peace.. through the 
extinction of the enemy. It is this peace that lies at the end 
of your revolution just as well as my war." 

Debrye, annoyed, broke off and fell back: 

“You're too scared to be scared. It so happens that, for 
our generation, war is our first experience of life. You're 
afraid of not responding generously So here you are, 
building a philosophy of life on resistance to colic.” 

Gilles remained silent. He was definitely interested in 
his analysis of himself that he had been unable to carry 
out. Contemplative as he was, Gilles always, at a given 
moment, thought of giving up the fight to consider the new 
elements of knowledge it brought him. However, his 
hostility to the other's sensibility remained undiminished. 
Debrye was not in good health, this was the essential 
source of Gilles’ resentment against him. He had been in 
he rear for a long time, then he had been a stretcher-bearer 
somewhere. Now. he-was discharged: Gilles was suffering 
from not.being at the front, from not being dead. Only 
death..could separate him from this race of. revolting, 
grimacing slaves. He looked at Debrye, at the place where 
they were, with a look that separated him completely from 
it, like a knife blade. Debrye was slightly stooped. He^was in 
civilian clothes, dressed in an industrious negligee where a 
few remnants of the ultra-intellectual but stuffy bourgeois 
he had been before, mobilisation, when he wore gaiters and 
a monocle, still came through in his-new assignment. For 
some time, his pacifism had brought him into line with the 
socialists; then, under his fairly well-cut jacket, there was a 
square, black knitted waistcoat with two rows of buttons, 
like those worn by laundress boys or milkmen at the time. 
This rue Raynouard, which they walked endlessly in both 
directions, this narrow, tortuous rue Raynouard, seemed to 
Gilles to be slyly slipping away into the horizon. They 
passed Balzac's little house. He and Stendhal and a few 
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others had accepted, if not praised, violence without 
ignoring its horrific aspects, difficult for a civilised neurotic 
to bear. They had written lucid pages on war. 

Gilles wanted to leave Debrye. “I want to leave Debrye 
just as I want to leave Myriam. I refuse this whole world. 
War is my homeland." It was his sure solitude. But he 
lingered. It had been months since he had spoken with an 
intelligent man, with a mind whose refinement flattered his 
own. Finally, he said goodbye, thinking to himself: no, this is 
adieu. 

As their hands -untied, Gilles. felt a scruple of 
retrospection. 

“Whatif we'd been at each other's sides on the front?" 

Debrye looked at Gilles, without sceming to 
understand. 

“If I had seen you put your defeatism into practice?" 

“If they hadn't made me-a stretcher-bearer, I'd have 
refused to fire a gun.” 

“And me, what would I have done?” 

Debrye watched Gilles with his. -amused, . slightly 
mocking expression. 

“My dear; don't make! yourself out to be meaner than 
you are." 

"Td have shot you”, declared Gilles with effort; turning 
red in the face. 

Debrye burst out laughing. 

“No, you ate.far too gentle." 

And he left. 

Gilles remained  disconcerted. Then he became 
indignant. 


When he arrived at Myriam's house for dinner that 
evening, something new happened: she had a friend who 
had stayed, it seemed, to make his acquaintance. Myriam 
had told Gilles about her several times. 
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Ruth was not beautiful, which disappointed Gilles. He 
could not yet hear talk of a woman without hope. But he 
was flattered by Ruth's curiosity. Gilles was sure that 
Myriam had not spoken openly about their marriage plans 
to her friend. But she had allowed her plans to be deduced. 

The presence of a witness brought a warmth to the 
room that they had never felt before. Gilles was more 
cheerful and brilliant than he had ever been. It was thanks 
to these two young Jewish girls who caressed his spirit. 

He was full of Debrye and talked about him the entire 
time. To Myriam's great surprise, who-had expected him to 
scorn her friend; he wanted Ruth to have dinner so that he 
could talk.to her again. Herself excited, Myriam was not 
disappointed to see the walls where their affair had. been so 
terribly claustrated torn down: 

He drew a long and detailed portrait of Debrye. 

“Why didn't you bring him to dinner?" asked Ruth. 

Gilles was taken aback by this simple, guileless question. 
He blushed, feeling. guilty; he hadn't wanted to show 
Myriam to Debrye and reveal to him the-criminal secret of 
his life. And yet I'll have toireveal this secret to-the world.” 

Ruth sensed something of all.this, but like Myriam she 
interpreted it with a taste for secrecy. She couldn't imagine 
anyone being ashamed of a girl whose intelligence, wealth 
and luminous figure she herself admired in equal measure. 

“How you admire that Debrye!” exclaimed Ruth again. 

“Yes, it's scary, added Myriam. 

It was a day of many surprises for Gilles. 


*How can you admire him so much?" she continued. 
*He said he'd never touch a gun. And he's been able to do 
so because he's protected by people he's impressed." 

“Yes...” Gills murmured. 

Ruth exclaimed: 

“How right he is, that Debrye.” 
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She stopped dead in her tracks, thinking of Myriam's 
brothers and seeing Gilles frown. 

*He would certainly find the occasion to be killed on 
another battleground." 

*But the unprotected workers are being killed in that 
battle, in the meantime." 

“The peasants more like.” corrected Gilles, looking at 
Myriam with pride 

She knew and loved his innermost thoughts, bringing 
them back to him, clarifying them for him when he forgot. 
Perhaps there was adittle malice in this vigilance. 

She sensed this and added: 

"You're afraid to throw your books in his face, I 
understand that. I'd be ashamed to throw my brothers at 
him." 

Ruth admired their entente. 

She spoke of, her brother, who-was a doctor at the 
front, and of his great friend, a certain Clérences, Gilbert de 
Clérences, who was an interpreter in the English army and 
would soon be visiting on leave. 

“You must meet him, he’s a brilliant man." 

The three-of them chatted late into the night. 

Myriam and Gilles were very animated. But Gilles kept 
thinking about Debrye, and when he was alone with 
Myriam, everything that had been brewing inside him 
exploded. 

“I needed a conversation like the one I had with 
Debrye,” he began, “I haven't had one in a long time." 

"Yes" replied Myriam unsuspectingly, still revelling in 
the pleasure of having shown Gilles to Ruth. 

This spurred Gilles on: 

“Yes, a frank and brutal conversation." 

Cheerful, she still felt the desire to be spiteful. 

“But...” 

“What?” 
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"In what way were you brutal? You still haven't told 
him, from what you've recounted, what you think of him..." 

“How so?" 

“You didn't tell him he was a cheat." 

Gilles shrugged. 

“That's true, I didn’t. But I told him that, given the 
occasion, at the front, I would have shot him." 

“Yes, that's true. It's more or less the same.” 

“Just about. But you're right, I should have told him.” 

Gilles was easily thrown. off balance in a discussion; 
that day Myriam had noticed this clearly. 

“But that’s not the point..." he continued. 

He looked at her with a hardened face. 

“Tell mex.” 

“I felt I was mistaken to come to Paris.” 

Myriam’ flinched and looked. at Gilles with a timid 
reproach: She was»shocked that this comment should have 
come back to het, as the aftermath of a discussion, through 
the accident.of an encounter. 

“Is that so! Really, Debrye is the last person you...” 

She stopped herself. 

If she had suspected the miserable-.pretexts. Gilles 
sometimes made for himself: a view.of the newsteclat the 
cinema, the emphatic article of a patriotic journalist, a 
phrase from a book, all this as well as the modestisight of a 
soldier stealing away to again join the front lines... 

“I am not who you think I am;" he murmured. 

For some time, he had been behaving more ot less 
conventionally, he had wanted to be faithful to his decision 
to rest at the rear, and had resisted the complaints, the 
velléités, the nostalgic indulgences. “As long as I want 
Mytiam more than the War, I might as well spare her my 
regret." But tonight he was bursting, he wanted to cede to 
that which was stirring inside him, under the pretext of war, 
to give into it unhesitatingly, voluptuously. 
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Myriam, feeling the approach of danger, mused. “Men 
are much mote concerned about other men than they are 
about women. All it took was for him to see one of his 
friends and... It's true, he's the only one left, the others have 
been killed: that also explains his emotion. I love him so 
much. He's right to give more importance to men. But 
women... oh, how I wish I could earn his interest. I need to 
work, to think. I'm so confused, so clumsy... but what is he 
saying? He wants to hurt me, he's hurting me.” 

Gilles spoke: 

"I'm not who you-think I am; I'm a liar. My first instinct 
is always to lic. I resist it sometimes, but not always..." 

Suddenly he remembered Mabel. 

*You lied to me? When?" 

“Yes... Recently I had a woman; a young girl, oh... 
well; a woman.” 

"And?" 

Myriam was. still:hoping that Gilles was exaggerating a 
scruple; as he had-sometimes pretended to do. 

“T slept with her.” 

The contours of her cleat, beautiful face' contracted. 
Everything. that, youth, and purity had masked, appeared; 
something fragile, her strong. mouth held too weakly, her 
face too large. Great tears flowed from her wide datk eyes, 
making them appear even bigger. She was helpless, infinitely 
at his mercy, The coward, he was more brutal with her than 
he had been with Debrye. He threw himself-on top of her, 
taking her in his arms. 

This immediately brought Myriam perfect consolation. 
Not thinking for a second of pushing him away, she clung 
to him. Crying, instinctively taking advantage of the 
situation, however abominable it was, she sought his mouth. 
He eagetly gave it to her. 

*Oh, to make her happy. I'm bound to her forever. The 
first soul to fall under the hand. And one is bound. You 
can't wound a soul to death." 
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But the carnal voice, which doesn't deceive itself, which 
doesn't put up with any pretence, which sticks inexorably to 
its decisions fixed from all eternity, shouted inside him: 
“What is this clumsy, stupid mouth to me? She has big lips 
like I like them, and yet they seem thin compared to mine." 

But she was babbling: 

“Why? How? Who?" 

Every detail of the confession seemed particularly cruel 
and impossible. If he told her she was his nurse, all the 
good times she'd had in hospital would be tarnished. 

“A girl, a young girl." 

“Who wasiit?” insisted the plaintive voice: 

“I met her on Avenue du Bois, and some people 
introduced me to her." 

The lie comes back to you, with the tempting face of 
pity. 

*But'why? What does she have?" 

And-brusquely, violently: 

“Ate you still. seeing her? Did you see-her today?” 

Gilles was pleased with his response: 

“No, I don’t see her anymore, it didn't last mote than... 
two ot three days." 

“But why?" 

"No reason." 

“What? Did you love her? Explain to me..." 

“No, I never liked her. I loathed her. She's.an idiot; she's 
pretty, but...” 

“Ahl...” 

She continued to cry. 

“Her stupidity made her ugly.” 

“But...” 

“I wanted to do something that would separate us.” 
“What?” 
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“Yes, Pm not who you think I am. Pm afraid I don't 
love you... enough. I'm afraid of... of loving you for your 
money." 

Suddenly, Myriam's face lit up. Gilles bit his lip. Once 
again, his attempt at sincerity had turned into skill. 
Everything would always work to his advantage, he was 
playing on the velvet with this little girl. 

After crying for a while, she hugged him and whispered 
something: 

“Why don't you have sex with me?" 

What? Have sex? She wanted to-sleep with him. He 
grabbed her mouth to stop her from speaking any further. 
Then, in a. panic, he blurted out; 

“We havelto get married.” 

“Oh! Yes." 

He left much more the cynic than he had arrived. He 
paid a visit to the Austrian, his favourite whore. Her skin 
was as brilliant as satin. Her curved breasts were set very 
low. Her loins sinuously curved, so long that you thought 
she should have had very short legs. But not at all: her legs 
were never-ending. This woman was never-ending, With her, 
there was total silence, and he returned to his, deepest 
thoughts. He seized her with an authority he had never 
shown before. As he caressed her slowly, he concealed his 
melancholy with the tender smile of the friend who knows 
her every preference. 

Later, however, the Austrian dreamt aloud. 

*You know why I like you? Because you don't talk. The 
others, the idiots, have nothing to say, so they talk. You 
think. That scares the hell out of me. It's like making love to 
a cat. And you're a man, my pussy... You're so sad. No. Ah, 
stay, stay." 

But he went away, smiling absent-mindedly. 
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Chapter XI 


There came to him the desire to interrogate the first 
witness of his affair with Myriam who was offered to him, 
asides from Mr Falkenberg, So he called Ruth and asked for 
a private meeting. She seemed surprised, but very cheerfully 
intrigued by his request and offered to wait for him that 
vety day at the Sotbonne. At the-last moment, he had an 
instant of embartassed doubt, and wondered if she was 
thinking of.some amorous venture, but as soon as he saw 
her he could see that she was a simple girl and a hundred 
miles away from any such idea. He suggested they walk 
together through Luxembourg. 

“Thisys nice,” she said, "I needed to stretch my legs. 
I've just spent three hours in old Picto's laboratory... As I 
haven't had breakfast, excuse me...” 

She bought à croissant and a chocolate bar. 

“Then, lets go to a cafe." 

“Oh no, I.hate cafes, especially is this neighbourhood. 
They're full of vagabonds.” 

A moment later, he gave in to his impatience. 

“What do you think of my relationship with Myriam 
Falkenberg?” 

“What dol think? Why ate you asking me:this?" 

“What do you think of my marriage to Myriam?" 

She looked at him with great surprise. 

“Your relationship and your marriage, those ate two 
different things." 

“In fact..." Gilles wondered “I hadn't thought of that.” 

He shuddered. The fact that he had only ever thought 
of marrying Myriam and not of taking her suddenly took 
on a glaring significance. 
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Ruth looked at him with bewildered eyes and swallowed 
her croissant with difficulty. 

“Come now, you're Myriam's lover.” 

She had said: lover, in a strongly affectionate tone. 
Gilles sensed that she was virtuous and only obstinate about 
liberty in the theoretical sense. 

“What?” Gilles gasped. 

“What a prude you are,” she laughed. 

She didn't understand his interjection. 

“You're Myriam's lover, that should be enough for you. 
Why should you want anything else? You have the incredible 
good fortune.to be both perfectly free. And if you ask other 
people their opinion of your marriage, its because you're 
not sure it's. right. This doubt is.a second. reason for ruling 
out something that is in itself unnecessary.” 

Satisfied, she rubbed her hands*whete greasy flakes had 
become encrusted. | 

“You're suffocating. At least get a lemonade from that 
kiosk.” 

“If you want." 

He noticed once again that it was difficult to be.sincere: 
Ruth; as. well.as Mytiam, facilitated his hypocrisy. 

However, he resumed the fight against himself. 

“I can see very well that you are opposed.to our 
marriage. Isn't that a matter of principle for you? You're not 
opposed to marriage in general? Are you?" 

“No. But for. you and her..." 

She suddenly looked embarrassed. Gilles waited. She 
continued, without going very far: 

“You're both free, you can wait to get to know each 
other better. So you're not sleeping together?” 

Gilles found her comical. 

"Ruth, are you a virgin?" 

She blushed and nodded: yes. 
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“I don't see what that has to do with anything,” she 
shot back. 

Gilles didn't insist. She continued: 

“Why aren't you Myriam's lover? She couldn't ask for 
more. She's not the one...” 

She blushed and resented the thought of humiliating 
her friend. 

“T never thought about it,” said Gilles. 

“So what is it? Is it your religion?... No, certainly not. 
Are you religious?” 

Ruth had said.these last words withsa rather sharp look 
in her eyes. 

“Whorsays Pm not a believer?” 

Gilles thought to himself: "How tight I was to. talk to 
that girl. Now I suddenly remember that.I'm Catholic. Well, 
I'm not getting married in church. Mytiam is Catholic, I 
know. But she has no taste for masquerades.” He surprised 
himself by rejoicing at the idea. He discovered that he was 
only throwing himself so boldly into marriage because of 
an open.door: divorce. He didn't want. to. marry Myriam 
religiously so that one day he could get married for real. 

Ruth. looked. at him with a serious expression, which 
intrigued him. So he asked: 

“What about you? You're... Jewish, aren't you?" 

"Yes, as a matter of fact. And I'm. religious, very 
religious.” 

Gilles was» surprised, considered it," and perceived 
something, 

“Does it shock you that Myriam is Catholic?" 

Incidentally, Myriam had told him that her parents had 
had her and her brothers baptised. 

“Oh yes.” 

He could see what it was that Ruth was getting at. 

“It's not her fault,’ he ventured. “It's her parents...” 
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“Yes, but she... Well, personally, she doesn't consider 
herself Catholic." 

Gilles frowned, suddenly feeling that he was coming up 
against something. He looked curiously at Ruth. What was a 
believing Jew? He asked: 

“What does your faith mean?” 

Ruth blushed again: 

“I'm going to strike you as old-fashioned. But that's the 
way it is. People should marry within the same religion." 

“What about you? Couldn't you marry a Catholic?” 

Ruth, troubled,shook her head. 

“So you.can't marry thrce and a half quarters of... 
Christians; of the French.” 

“No.” 

“Then...” 

Gilles suddenly wondered with violent curiosity what he 
thought of the fact that Myriam was Jewish, and what tole 
this had played'in their relationship. He sensed with surprise 
that ithad played a role; 

“So you wouldn't want Myriam to marry-me?" 

“No.” 

“Did you tell her? What was her response?” 

“Oh, I’m in no place to give advice.” 

“How so? You're her friend.” 

“T reckon she knows what she has to do. Besides, she's 
more intelligent than I am.” 

“But your spoke?..” 

“Incidentally. But...” 

Gilles said brusquely 

“Anyways, that’s not the question. The important point 
is that Myriam is rich and I am poot.” 

Ruth was surprised, she didn't seem to have thought of 
that at all. Gilles saw that she was going to reinforce his 
hypocrisy. 

“So what?” she said lightly. 
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“So a lot. I wonder if I'm not attracted by Myriam's 
money." 

“When it comes to that, it will only add to her many 
other qualities. She is beautiful, very intelligent, and above 
all, she has personality." 

“Yes, of course.” acquiesced Gilles, making an effort. 

These qualities, some of which were obvious, were no 
longer working on him. Had they really worked in the early 
days? What was the real cause of his disaffection? To say 
that he didn't love her was vague. He looked hungrily at 
Ruth as if she would-provide the reason. She did. Myriam 
was Jewish. What did it mean to be Jewish? 

He was suddenly afraid he might let slip the truth: “I 
don't love her, I'm only after her money? These words 
would finally strike Ruth; who would tell Myriam. Giles was 
afraid, and with a few transitions brought the conversation 
to an end: Which was easy, because the young girl had only 
spoken. by instinct, without thinking much, and she 
remained “full of sympathy for Gilles, for whom. she 
extended the admiration she had for Myriam. 

Gilles ran from the Luxembourg to the-Avenue de 
Messine. Myriam admired the. brusqueness of , Gilles' 
introductions, which she saw as” a sign of ‘a quick 
intelligence, but which stemmed from the fact that. Gilles, 
deep inside himself and dreaming aloud, did not always 
fully distinguish his interlocutors from one another, and 
continued with one, the conversation begun with the other. 
As soon as he entered, he asked: 

*Do you know what money is?" 

Myriam looked at him with a smile; she could see that 
this was now a subject for a joke that would become 
habitual for them. 

“No, you know that, not any more than you." 

“Well, I've been thinking about that, and I think we're 
making a big mistake if we think we have the same idea." 

“What?” 
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“Money, it's a very different thing for a poor person 
han for a tich person." 

She continued to smile incredulously. Seeing this, he 
stamped his foot. He would never again be able to shake off 
he persona he had gradually formed outside himself 
hrough  half-sincerity, half-hypocrisy, distraction and 
humout, and which he could see reflected in Myriam's eyes. 
Myriam liked this chiaroscuro. And it wasn't just with 
Myriam. For some time now, he had noticed that a girl he 
had only seen for two hours was beginning to refer to this 
inevitable character, as-if she wete complicit in a plot. He 
didn't understand that his character was taking shape. 

“Comeon, explain it to me,’ she said cheerfully. 

“Money is much more valuable to the poor than to the 
rich.” 

*How about that?” 

But he really wanted Myriam to know that he didn't love 
het. "Fhat way,.he would have a lot less to be embarrassed 
about, less to hide, He had gradually come to feel that he 
could obtain everything from her love without destroying it. 

*Lthink that I'm speaking in riddles." 

He. stopped, again. Again he had a simple, brutal 
sentence on his lips: *I don't love you physically; I will never 
love you physically." 


“You often make fun of me,’ he began, “you think my 
imaginationis playing tricks on me.” 

“Of course, and it's always-the same. You always put 
yourself down." 

“Am I wrong? I can be right once, terribly right. You 
don't know me, you love me too much.” 

“T will always believe in what love tells me about you." 

She was too sure of the miserable rights that her love 
gave her. He feared the power of this love, humiliating, but 
relentless. 

*No, I'm being serious, I assure you there's a whole side 
of me that you don't know." 
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“OK,” she said, a little hurt by his harsh tone. 

Gilles paced across the room. 

“In short,’ he suddenly exclaimed with a violent 
solemnity, “in short, Myriam...” 

He finished quietly: 

“I'm appalled by my taste for your money.” 

He had said, “I'm appalled,’ and that word softened 
everything, She replied with another smile: 

“I understand that, I too have a great taste for my 
money.” 

Gilles was touched and refreshed by.this answer, which 

burst forth with such a force of innocence. Were they not 
two children, surprised by happiness as others are by 
misfortunc?- Wasn't he the more childlike.of the two when 
he took fright at himself and thought he saw the werewolf 
in his mirror? He wasn't so bad. 
He took her mouth. The excitement still made those big 
lips clumsy. Atdeast the abominable Gilles thought so, as he 
never prolonged his caresses and never took her.to. the 
hreshold.of all these metamorphoses. 

As he felt his own mouth growing weary, he thought of 
a morc energetic gesture, of toppling her onto the sofa, 
stripping that delicate bust whose graces were obvious, 
rushing everything, freeing her from the embarrassment of 
being a virgin. Desire rose up in him like a generous anger 
against the evil he was inflicting on her. 

But she was.shaking terribly; she was seized by a tremor 
that frightened her and displeased het. 
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Chapter XII 


Gilles saw that the trail climbed and rejoiced; he had 
regained his infantryman's legs, which had withstood the 
trials of the Marne. However, his fine shoes were not made 
for this rough terrain that blossomed with rocks. 

He looked to all sides with great astonishment... no, he 
only looked at one side; for on his left, the rise of the cliffs 
veiled the countryside; but on his right was the sea. When 
he sea appeared, it came suddenly-and altogether. His 
astonishment was great, because despite the last few months 
spent in Paris, this was the first time he had really felt out of 
he war. This nature seemed to exclude the war out of 
ignorance, total indifference. It was not a pacifistic nature, 
however. This land.and this sea were waging their own war, 
heir cternal war. Ultimately, this war-ignored the other war, 
he wat of chemistry and metallurgy, theswar of ideologies 
and bureaucracies. 

Gilles saw, under the sea cliffs he was scaling, a glacous 
sea, penetrated by patches of jubilant clarity-which offered 
themselves to his gaze. The sea has fits of voluptuous 
charity, it offers its bosom. Dive, dive my soul. Remember 
this bosom, the first that nursed you. 

The soul.of his childhood had run the length of these 
cliffs; it had lavished that infinite. verb that springs from 
man before the pure elements. Once again, as soon as it was 
called upon, it began to whisper and chant; to rediscovered 
its drunken abundance of words and cries. 

He stopped: thus he had possessed this richness, and 
thus he had lost it. Modern man is dismayed when he looks 
back, halfway through his frantic crucifixion. He had 
rediscovered this richness, but he felt that he could not 
regain it: he was tied to Paris. Yet Paris felt distant in that 
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moment. Paris and the war. Two things, so different, thrown 
together, far away on the horizon. 

He reached the top of the trail, and saw under his feet, 
in a cleft in the cliff, in a valley, the house of Carentan. A 
long, low cottage, completely isolated. The gentleman had 
returned from Canada and had wasted no time in calling 
Gilles. This too, this solitude, was fascinating. The strength 
of solitude mixed with the power of nature. These forces, 
from which man distances himself, might be exhausted were 
it not for a few hermits, a few watchmen, who breath life 
into them. Who revive-them. 

He was there, the old man, in his thatched cottage full 
of God. Gilles ran down the. path and, unable to stand it 
any longer, began to howl. Another sutprise: his voice. His 
voice, much lower, much more -masculine than. in. Paris 
where it was sharpened, fluttered.in little laughs and sneers. 
Here, he rediscovered his voice from. the Front. 

At.his cry, a woman appeared on the doorstep. The 
setvant, the servant-mistress. Gilles did.not smile. He loved 
and approved of all.this man's behaviour, much more so 
today than when he was a teenager practising-his mockery. 
It's true that you have.to get your nails into everything, even 
the best; you have to spar with the best" We young men 
must be wary of everything, we who are ready to love 
everything. But now he was back, with experience. He, 
Gilles, had. returned from another kind of solitude, that of 
infernal corruption, of the atrocious zones where all figures 
flicker and distort in the most mysterious and suspicious 
ways, and not just those of men and the living, but those of 
the dead and the gods. He had known the temptation of the 
infernal catacombs, he had called nothingness, he had 
uttered the criminal cry par excellence. It is right that the 
Church, the deep heir of ancient religions, should stigmatise 
as the greatest sin, the sin against the spirit, the call to 
nothingness, because it is vain, absolutely vain. Would life 
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still wring from him this cry against itself, the life he claimed 
to adore? 

He returned like the prodigal son to his old father, who 
had stayed at home. But Carentan was also a former 
prodigal son. But did he, who knew so much, know what 
Gilles knew? 

Gilles had stopped some distance from the house and 
was lingering, passionately curious about the meeting. The 
old man appeared at the door. He was tall, the servant too. 
'This tall race, his race. Was he sure about that? What did he 
know about his race?-Gilles came closer. He could see the 
old man now. Yes, it was Carentan, the fascinating Carentan, 
he mysterious and familiar genius of his whole life, the 
man who had made him. Gilles relished the fact that he no 
onget felt the fearful shyness that had grasped him in the 
ast years before the war against-the incredible pull of his 
guardian.» Now the umbilical. cord) had been severed, He 
knew that he existed largely outside the old man. 

Closer-up, the reality of this-flesh that had. not 
engendered him stirred his insides. He-rushed towards the 
outstretched arms, with tufts of red hair coming out of the 
sleeves of the-old jersey. He wept and the old man wept. 
The old maid wept. A bath of tears, lustration: through 
tears. Our ancestors wept often. Oh; holy tears, may your 
sacred spring never dry up. 

The old man spoke. That Norman accent, so dragging, 
so slow; that accent that the old. man knew how to take and 
leave. That nonchalance, alternately-feigned and tried and 
tested, which allows for cunning, irony and defence, and 
which prepares the dull contractions of the will, the hard 
attacks. 

“You're alive, my son. They didn't demolish you in their 
war. I am happy. This is the great joy of my life." 

Carentan hugged him, smothered him in his thick limbs 
and blew in his face with his powerful, stinking breath. 
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What a healthy stench of tobacco, alcohol, solitude and 
meditation. The great wild marshes have a breath like that. 


Carentan never stopped hugging him, clinging to him, 
embracing him. He kneaded him from his shoulders to his 
hips. 

“Yes, yes, that's it, that's it.” 

He continued to talk to him, to himself, as he had done 
during the interminable and inevitable separation. Gilles 
could see that although he had been absent, Carentan had 
never stopped talking to him. 

“My friend, my dear old friend," he exclaimed in turn, 
excited. And with his hands, much softer, which had not 
been hardened by the shovel and the gun, he felt the old 
man’s toughness. 

“Come in.” 

Gilles said: 

“No; wait old friend.” 

"You're calling: me old now.” 

“That’s what IL used to call you, back then." 

Gilles looked around himself, wanting to see things in 
their proper place. The boat below in the sunken lane, the 
terraced orchard on the other side of the path, the tree in 
the fold. The poor land and the rich. sea. The sea rich in 
dark and. light spots, the great spotted one, the great 
companion,. the- great divine -female to whom man, 
dreaming, speaks his deepest desires. 

*You look at het, you haven't seen her for a long time. 
But you've seen her in Greece, you've fought on Greek soil, 
you've deprived yourself of nothing. 

“Nothing and everything." 

It all went very slowly. Words from far and wide, but 
mostly long, drunken, crackling silence. It's good to hear 
silence crackle. Here, they could hear silence crackle, 
incomparable silence. Life is full of silence, hiding in the 
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shadows: as soon as you step away from the cities, you step 
into this minefield that explodes from all sides. 

The old man, quick to observe, changing expression, 
suddenly picked him up at arm's length, looked at him for a 
very long time, turned him around, was astonished, 
frowned, grunted, smiled, shrugged his shoulders, went: 

“Well, well." 

Changing his mind, he turned to the maid, pushed him 
toward her. 

“Give her a hug. I've put her through enough because 
of you.” 

The maid; gigantic, lean with considerable meat over 
her frame, bald, with fiery locks, with terrible blinking little 
blue eyes, opened a large toothless mouth in. a confused 
laugh, full of inner sureness. She looked magnificent, 
dressed in her work clothes; not to mention the headdress. 

“Well, there you go, there you go,” said the old man 
again. "As long assyou'te alive, we can't stand around 
weeping mote than if-you had died. Come on inside.” 

“Lets.go.” 

Wait.” 

The old man stopped him, while his red jowls seemed 
to pucker: 

“Times have changed. Seasons have passed.- Events 
have happened. These are your events, not mine. You're no 
longer a child. You've traveled, fought wars. I've:stayed right 
here. I want you to know that I respect yousand look up to 
you. And that I'll listen to you.” 

Gilles marveled at this wisdom. He felt like laughing, he 
felt happy. 

“You smart aleck;" he exclaimed. 

The old man laughed too. 

“Carentan, I won’t let you forget that you were young 
once.” 
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“Ah! Woman. But you call me: old, Carentan! No more 
respect." 

“Much more.” 

“Shoo, come in." 

It only took a moment inside for the great impression 
Gilles had received to begin to divide and alter. This 
alteration came through his nose. He didn't have a very 
delicate nose, but the rare sensations he received through it 
struck him all the more. He caught the unmistakable scent 
of provinciality and mediocre conditions. Immediately, the 
rather emphatic figure he'd seen at the.top of the path and 
again at the door gave way to atv old loset and an old boy 
stultified in. his more or less unfortunate habits. He stiffened 
so as not to show this change of mood, but who ever could 
conceal his mood swings? Gilles less so than most. 
However, the old man was caught.up in the moment and 
hardly noticed. 

He. wasn't that old. Beneath his rakish country garb he 
still showed an “imposing stature; and. beneath his heavy 
white moustache a-receular, rather handsome face. His big 
blue eyes-were a little dilated and a little cloudy;and his nose 
was straight and strong. 

They passed through the humble dining room into the 
study, where a monstrous pile of books lined one.side of 
the room. On the-other, on the bare wall, crudely painted 
beige, was “/out le bazar divin,’ as Carentan likedyto say. He 
was an avid student of the history of religion, and had 
assembled here as many figures as he-could of the gods of 
all times and places. There were statues and statuettes, 
engravings, photos (many taken by himself, with great care, 
during his travels), pages torn from books, drawings made 
for him with a clumsiness that turned rather fantastically 
and humorously into caricature. There were primitive gods 
and evolved gods, barely sketched figures, others grimacing, 
others finished, too perfect, almost cold. All were arranged 
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according to a certain complicated genealogy, muddled by 
arrows and braces painted on the wall. 

“Here's something to satisfy Flaubert and Pécuchet,” 
Gilles mused. He turned back to the door where the tall 
maid stood, one hand on her hip. She must have been 
drinking a lot, and so was Carentan. Gilles himself liked to 
drink quite a bit. 

“You must be thirsty. Eugénie, bring him something,” 

“Of course, sir, he needs coffee." 

Gilles knew what this “coffee” was. What a change 
from the pre-war days. Back then, Carentan was a haughty 
man, a lord who kept his distance. Here, what.loneliness had 
done to him, as well as aging. And perhaps something else, a 
grief about himself, about the war he despised for.reasons 
not easily accessible to contemporaries: 

The old man was standing by his table, where there was 
a lot of /paperwork, vials, a big lamp, pipes, a romantic 
prejudice of picturesqueness, dirtiness and disorder. He was 
slowly filling a pipe he'd chosen to suit the occasion; and 
looking at-him for a long time with all kinds of feelings, in 
which-Gilles detected, among much love and-pride, a little 
astonishment.and concern. “Ah! it's my clothes. He doesn't 
understand.” 

Gilles suddenly felt that there was a luxury in his whole 
person that he nodonger took as sobriety. 

The old man said slowly: 

“Well! Gilles, you've made your fortune.” 

The maid returned with a tray full of goodies. 

Gilles answered suddenly. 

“Perhaps.” 

And he looked at Carentan, promising himself to 
overcome the slight discomfort he felt with the vigorous 
profession he would soon make of his passions. 

The two put aside serious conversation for a moment 
and Gilles ate and drank, while Carentan lit his pipe with an 
old tinderbox. They hadn't seen each other for over a year. 
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Gilles recounted his last months at the front, to which 
the old man listened with the awkward, incurably removed 
attention of those in the rear, and which was not sharpened 
by problematic memories of voluntary service in 1870, at 
the age of seventeen. Then it was on to his arrival in Patis. 

“Why didn't you telegraph me? I would have sent you 
money." 

“Tt all happened quite suddenly. And then... I managed.” 

The fact that the old man didn't insist, the caress of his 
gaze on Gilles' face assured him that he was guessing. 

“So, here you aresin Paris." 

“Indeed” said Gilles. 

“You've been doing this democratic needful long 
enough." 

Carentan had come to Bordeaux in 1915, where Gilles 
had) been evacuated for his first wound, and had fought 
hard to have him transferred to the interpreters! corps in the 
British army, after advising him to get reformed. 

“Thete, at least, you'll be with people. who don't swim in 
national wat like fish in water." 

But-Gilles had refused, he was at the height of, his 
mystical passion and showed a Christian attachment to the 
French infantry. “You have the taste of a scoundrel,” 
protested Carentan, “you've proved that you're brave.” 

Gilles thought back to his meeting with Debrye, in 
which Carentan would have proven him right. 

“What canh say, you're more loyal to an attitude than to 
ideas. Are you so happy to see me dressed as in 
undercover?" 

“You're not dressed in undercover, but like a dandy.” 

The old man struck a pose, and Gilles laughed in his 
face. 

The old man poured some calvados and they drank. 

“In the end, you're not going back.” 

“I don't think so," Gilles murmured. 
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“And how do you think all this will end?" 

“Win ot lose, France will be drowned.” 

“She is.” 

“Drowning in allies and enemies alike." 

They looked at each other. Gilles shuddered to think of 
the old man's ideas: he despised his country, judging it to be 
in an irredeemable decline. 

*So, what ate you doing in Paris?" 

“I'm in an office,” Gilles chuckled. 

“That's tough." 

“The trench, you know, was getting very homey.” 

“Yes, with their railway stations.” 

“Theicannons are renowned sheepdogs." 

“The herds are well guarded.” 

Gilles got'up and said: 

“The sea is low, let's walk.on the shore." 

“I was going to suggest it. Eugénie, we'll be back for 
lunch." 

They found themselves on the beach}. This was:the old 
man's parlour. There, below the rugged rock»depending on 
the time of the tide, he paced this immense corridor 

Gilles watched him walk, his stride.still firm. He was 
stooped, but only from the shoulders up, his. chest 
straightened and so did his head: He walked in a pair of 
leather moccasins he'd fashioned. himself, his big ted hands 
in the pockets of his jacket. 

Gilles had gone down with the idea of making his 
confession, but suddenly an impulse made him change. 

“Whose son am I?" 

Carentan stopped and looked him square in the face. 

“Why are you asking me this question? We talked about 
this before you left for the regiment. I told you that I'd been 
tempted to make a proud experiment with you: I wanted to 
make you a free man. Not a man without roots, of coutse, 
quite the contrary. But a man bound only by the essentials, 
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by pure and strong ties. The education I gave you suggested 
these roots, these ties; what you would do with them was 
another matter. But I didn't want you to be encumbered by 
details. Immediate relatives are an accidental, misleading 
figuration. You understood, you agreed, you delighted me. 
“Here's a little one,” I said to myself, “who'll give me a new 
lease on life if I need one..." So, now what?" 

"Im strong enough now to know everything, to 
understand everything, to dominate everything. I'm curious, 
fond of every human detail. As well, there are people 
around me who may want to know" 

“They only-have to know you, you're the only reality.” 

“Yes,” 

“You sce, my little one, bringing a child into the world is 
the ultimate selfish act. When you make a child, you're 
thinking only of yourself, and sometimes of the woman 
you're making one with. That's the truth of the matter. 
Then your selfishness continues. You inevitably impose an 
education and' a direction on this child. We're neither of 
those fools, those pale turnips of rationalism, those Pilates 
who wash their hands and say; “I don't want to impose 
anything on my son; later, he'll choose.” You can!t make a 
vacuum around your child; at most; you can make: slack. 
Whether we like it or not, we're filling his mind with,a lot of 
stuff and giving his character some serious marks, So? I 
pushed you as hard as I could; didn't I? I'm your spiritual 
father. Don't ask any more of me. “That's allthat matters. 
Suppose that T could tell you something-about your father 
and mother, it would only be incomplete, not living data, 
which would confuse you.. even now.. and which, 
moreover, you would interpret according to the ideas I've 
given you or those you're forming in reaction to mine. Your 
true personality, which is neither me nor the teenager who 
used to rebel against me, you must not yet be aware of... At 
least, I hope not. You're starting to act, but you can't yet 
establish the jurisprudence of your actions. Can you?" 
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Gilles smiled. 

“You say you've put all your weight behind me! You're 
the most liberal man I've ever met. Show me your big hand, 
it's the most delicate of all big hands." 

He clasped it in his own. 

The old man sniffed in the light wind and puffed his 
pipe. 

“T'm a fanatic.” 

“Yes, but fanatical about a kind of male liberalism. 
There's nothing more liberal than virility. Soldiers who fight 
well have a magnificent indulgence.” 

“Not for. cowards. I hate cowards.of the spirit." 

“Me too, don't be afraid: T'll always stab.” 

“That's our motto: Always stab.” 

“You're not my father, by chance?” 

“No, you idiot. We wouldn't: be such good friends.” 

“It's just that Like you physically.” 

“That's just it." 

“Right, then. Now, where were wer? 

“You seem, to have special reasons for asking me 
questions. Don't tell me. You're. too old or too young to 
confess. There are certainly times when you-just don't feel 
like explaining yourself.” 

Gilles shuddered. 

“You sly old dog? 

“My boy, l'm currently writing a book on Greek 
contributions to-the Christian teligion that's far more 
interesting than your little adventures.” 

“Sure.” 

“Yes my son.” 

“Fine! I want to confess.” 

The old man paused for a moment, furrowed his big 
yellowish eyebrows, took counsel with the horizon and said: 

“If you really want to, tell me your anecdotes. A beau 
mentir qui vient de loin.” 
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Gilles narrated his meeting with Myriam Falkenberg. 
Carentan listened with an amused expression. He could see 
the young man yielding in turn to the seduction of 
cynicism, then remorse. Sometimes Gilles presented himself 
as an ambitious man with perfect calculations, sometimes as 
a hypocrite with hesitant, petty cruelties. 

Finally, Gilles stopped and looked at him discontentedly. 
Carentan drew his extinguished pipe from his mouth, 
knocked it against his moccasin, straightened up, plunged it 
into his pocket and sat back. He looked around at the earth, 
the sky and the water. 

“You've remarked that poets are sometimes fools,” he 
said. 

“What?” 

“Yes, they oppose the calm of nature with the disorder 
of passions. As much of a hermit as I am, I know very well 
that this corner of the world is no quicter than your heart." 

Gilles waited'fot.the rest. 

"]'ve got nothing else to say.” 

“Old.crook, old prankster, old Norman?’ 

“My dear, you're not asking me for advicéyon how to 
lead your life." 

“No, but..." 

"But what?" 

“Pm waiting for your reaction. At this point, I'd like to 
have better measured mine.” 

“Kid, I don't know you, I don't know.her, and I don't 
know your era. So if you want me to talk nonsense..." 

“Tm not asking if I have a right to marry for money...” 
"There's no question that you are marrying for money.” 
“How?” 

“Neither you nor she are oblivious.” 
“Yes, she is.” 
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*Much less so than you think. Her money is one of her 
charms; a woman in love is not inclined to neglect any of 
her charms." 

“Tf it's her only charm?" 

“No. Your words say otherwise." 

“Yes, but then, if I value her, will I have the strength to 
sactifice her life for my life?" 

“Of course. And good for her. She'll suffer, but she'll 
have her adventure. It's up to her to fight back. You're not a 
wet nurse." 

“T don't think she's right for a man like me." 

“Go tell her that, she won't believe you. When you play 
with fire, you get burned." 

"Im more awate than she is: I can: save het from a 
mistake that will ruin her life." 

“Does this sea take care of safeguarding this cliff?" 

*"Pm/too Christian to make such an easy assimilation of 
man to nature" 

“If you hesitate with this woman, you won't hesitate 
with the.next. There are many people whio-must suffer for 
you." 

Mes 

“You're having fun right now But let her pretend to 
escape, and you'll throw yourself back at her." 

“Tt’s true.” 

"I'm all-for you having that kind of marfiage. It will 
save you from the mediocrity of upstartsalf you can, you 
should put some distance between yourself and men. You're 
like me, a bit of an ascetic in spirit, but not in life. You have 
to take the wolfs share. I did it my way, you do yours. I've 
done some pretty nasty things in my time to earn a living." 

“With Myriam, the game seems too easy.” 

“Difficulties will come, don't be afraid. Besides, you 
can't back out now. You've already acquired a taste for 
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money and luxury If you were deprived of it, you'd do 
something stupid." 

Gilles shuddered. And immediately Carentan's sharp 
gaze fixed on him. 

“That's not the point.: 

“No,” Gilles replied, to his own astonishment. 

*Do you know what the point is?" 

Carentan looked stern. Gilles hesitated a little, but 
finally replied: 

"She's a Jew.” 

“There it is." 

Gilles felt emberassment rising within him, and at the 
same time; distrust and distance from Catentan. 

“I see what you're getting at,’ he said, in an unpleasant 
tone, that had previously been excluded from | their 
conversation: 

Carentan said-this and stopped. They walked in silence 
for some time; contemplating before tackling the difficulty 
they had finally encountered. Carentan began prudently: 

“Listen, it woüld be better if we didn't-talk. about this. 
Because you know as well as I do, it won't be about.you; it'll 
be about. my-ideas, my hobbies if you like. You know what 
they are, so what's the point?" 

Gilles responded: 

Yes, of course. But I want to find out howaämuch of 
myself I still.have left from you. So go ahead. 

“I'm not anti-Semitic because I hate politics. Politics, as 
we've understood it over the last.centuty, is a despicable 
prostitution of high disciplines. Politics should only be 
about recipes, trade secrets like those passed on by painters, 
for example. But that pretentious nonsense, ideology, has 
been shoved in. Let's call ideology what remains to men of 
religion and philosophy, little bits of mysticism encrusted 
with rationalism. Anti-Semitism, then, is one such 
ratatouille, like all -isms. Let's move on. What remains is 
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experience, what contact with people teaches us. Well, I 
can't stand Jews, because they exemplify the modern world, 
which I abhor.” 

*But no, I've seen recently that they're a conservative 
people, living on backwards reflexes." 

Gilles was thinking of Ruth. 

“Yes, it is. You can't learn that from me. Their religion is 
still fairly archaic. It's not as rationalized as Christianity, 
Buddhism or Islam. It's still a tribal religion. But the more 
primitive people ate, the more eagerly they jump into the 
modern world. They're defenseless. A»peasant who passes 
through Normale can give himself over entirely to the 
basest rationalism, while a bourgeois finds defenses in his 
religious’ upbringing, his prejudices. Jews jump from the 
synagogue to the Sorbonne. For me, a provincial, a country 
bourgeois, who, by instinct and.by study, is attached to a 
complex and ancient universe, the Jew is as horrible as a 
Polytechnician ora Normalien.” 

“Péguy*is just the opposite.” 

“Péguy is the.dazzling exception. He»saw the Jews in 
their past, as a part of a great antiquity. You're-not going to 
matty an antique.” 

Gilles darkened. 

“Its horribly true what you say'about the modern side 
of Jews. Myriam is a ‘scientist’.” 

"Yes, without doubt, I can see it already. She's all 
abstraction." 

“Yes. Well, for lack of a better term.” 


Charles Péguy was a French poet, essayist, and editor who 
advocated for both Socialism and Nationalism, and towards 
the end of his life became a staunch Catholic. Four years 
before his death in World War I, he fell deeply in love with 
Blanche Raphael, a young Jewish woman. 
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“Of course, she's probably a woman underneath. 
Unfortunately, you won't love her enough to discover her 
pure feminine." 

*No, my coldness makes her even mote incurably 
intellectual." 

If you wete her lover, she'd stop going to the lab, no 
doubt... But that wouldn't make much difference. The most 
feminine of women is always a wonderful vehicle for the 
prejudices of her upbringing. The most frivolous Jew 
throws the Stock Exchange and the Sorbonne in your face. 
It's like American women... All this-is the modern world, 
terribly reduced to itself. 

“Well then?” 

"Marry her! that'll teach you. Here's a swift and 
profound opportunity to find out your-rcal relationship with 
the modern world. Go right ahead... After all, you may not 
be my son, my brother ot my friend at all, and you may do 
just fine." 

“It’s a sttong possibility.” 

They.slowly made their way, back towards the house, 
and Gilles was once again apprehensive of the musty smell. 

‘T absolutely must come to terms with my times,’ he 
exclaimed. 

“There's the present and there's the future. Myriam 
Falkenberg does not represent the future.” 

They were tired and changed the subject. 

Lunch was.copious, too copious. Things went well at 
first. Gilles talked about the wat, Carentan about Canada. 
They had seen and experienced a lot. People who have 
expetienced life can't quarrel much. 

“You see me as a propagandist! You know what I told 
those brave Canadians: there are still French people, people 
of flesh and blood and soul, who aren't just made up of 
books and newspapers. It's on behalf of those French 
people that I've come to call you... Apart from that, it's 
funny to see French people who haven't lived through 1789, 
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or the 18th century, or even the 17th century, or even the 
Renaissance and the Reformation—they're French, raw and 
alive." 

“Yes, but they're Americanized.” 

“Oh, of course, it’s taking hold... I told them about the 
peasants here, slaughtered at the front by the hundreds of 
thousands.” 

I told them, “You're descended from those peasants, 
you can't let the stump be ripped out.” It was simple. There 
was no question of a legal war. 

“That is to say, you're a very clever propagandist.” 

“They didn't send me there for no reason." 

The maid came and went; and Gilles became a little 
annoyed. Through these jokes, he. recalled. all the 
magnificent, learned and varied ‘criticism of the modern 
world he had heard at this table. But also what an exile, what 
a total rejection of the present world. He, Gilles, wanted to 
enter the world, to feel it out. After that, he would see. 

He“as very taken aback by Carentan's acquiescence to 
his marriage plan. What did it mean? Was the old. man just 
being coquettish? Was he only thinking of going against the 
normal. attitude, of- an elder? Or was there a secret 
condemnation, a contempt that manifested itself in 
emptiness? He lingered on Carentan’s expatiation-on the 
Jewish question 

Gilles drank and a violent cynicism took hold of him. 
He'd had enough of everyone's evasiveness..Myriam, Ruth, 
Carentan, all of them, with gentle malice, reinforced his 
hypocrisy. 

The old man wanted to talk religion. He talked about 
his book in preparation—which he would probably never 
finish—and his correspondence with a great English 
scholar. Was he a failure? What was a failure? Wasn't 
Carentan one of the last examples of the ancient and highly 
noble lineage, that of the honest man, who lives his 
thoughts and doesn't reduce them to books? His life was 
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prayet, oraison. Were the great mute monks infecund? Gilles 
believed in the mystical power of solitude. Wasn't he 
himself willing to take this great risk? 

“Why write a book?" he asked. 

"To prove to myself that I'm not unknowingly going 
gaga over my pipe, my maid, my booze, my library and my 
treasures." 

He had a response to everything, a true genius. 

“I know you doubt me, little one,” he added, stretching 
out his legs. 

Tears came to Gilles! eyes. 

“My dear.old father. And you, don't you doubt me?” 

“Hell no. I didn't want to sire a little saint.” 

“But T am going to sully myself.” 

“You will. clean up afterwards." 

“Aren't. some actions irreparable?” 

“It’s a) question of strength. You will see which is 
stronger, you ot the world?” 

Gilles dreamed -fot a moment, as they lit their: pipes 
over coffee in the library. The maid had left, closing the 
door and giving them a long, proud look: she was proud to 
serve. 

Gilles went on: 

“You know what? Sin is something I never understood 
before. But, now I'm beginning to understand the idea.” 

“My boy, that's not an idea. There are-no ideas in 
religion. There are. only facts of experience? 

“The Christian idea.” 

“Bah! Christianity is a collection of all religions, from 
the most primitive to the most evolved. That's why it's 
indestructible. Underneath the Greek and Jewish words, 
there's the experience of the races, the most ancient 
experience of humanity. Sin is an unavoidable experience. 
Sin is the story of Oedipus. It's... Take care, my boy, here we 
are in my book, and I'm not about to recite it to you.” 
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“T've read some of your notes on this, on the origins of 
the feeling of sin. But we're not at the origins anymore. And 
me, I'm going to commit a crime with the full awareness of 
my actions." 

“Bah! First of all, do you think Oedipus was that 
oblivious? Killing a man, sleeping with a widowed mothet: 
these are things that, fast or slow, deserve a little reflection. 
As for you, the reasons you give may not be the real ones." 

“What are you trying to say?" 

“Nothing at all, absolutely nothing, My dear boy, don't 
think I have ulterior.motives. I can only. tell you poppycock, 
oracles; I have-absolutely no idea-who you've become since 
the war. You'd have to live bere for several days for me to 
catch a glimpse, to surprise you." 

“would like that." 

“No, you're dying to get away; ^re you leaving tonight?” 

“Yes,” Gilles muttered under his breath. 

He could .have stayed two days, but he was already 
missing Paris, the drug of Paris: 

The old man: simply wept. ‘Gilles wept no more, but 
cried out frantically: 

“L entered this girl's life like a. thief in the night, like a 
murderet, like a coward.” 

“Cowardly before her, but brave before the gods.” 

Gilles, walked restlessly up and down. 

“I don't want to kill her in the shadows, I want to...” 

“Light her lantern.” 

The old man looked at Gilles with dilated eyes. 

“I want to tell her that I want her money—lI told her 
that—and that I have no desire to sleep with her—I didn't 
tell her that.” 

“And then?" 

“And then... If she still wants me, I'll take her.” 

“Of course.” 

The old man looked at Gilles, shaking his head. 
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“Scruples are ugly. It's what disfigures the criminal." 

*Oh, I know!" 

“Gilles, I liked you more five minutes ago. I don't like 
sadism." 


The rest of the day did not get any better. 
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Chapter XIII 


Some days later, as Gilles was arriving on the Avenue de 
Messine, he saw the silhouette of a young women passing 
through the lobby before disappeating into the heavy library 
doors. 

'The chambermaid said to him, with an air that was half 
respectful and half ironic: 

“That's the.secretary of the Monsieur. 

This caused Gilles to do something he had. wanted to 
do for a long time. 

“Ask the Monsieur if he will see me.” 

“But the Mademoiselle is waiting to see you.” 

“It doesn't matter, I'll only be a moment." 

*I don't think the Monsieur wants to see you.” 

“We'll have to wait and see." 

After.a long moment, the chambermaid returned. 

“The Monsieur will see you now. It was not without 
difficulty." 

Gilles rushed to the doot, hoping to see the. pretty 
secretary again, but Mr Falkenberg was alone. 

He found Mr Falkenberg very changed, very old. A 
fixed thought dwelt in his eyes. Barely looking at the 
intruder, without smiling, he said.in a slow, terribly muffled 
voice: 

“What do you want from me?” 

Gilles finally said the words he wanted to say, the ones 
most revolting to the other. 

“T want to know what you think of me." 

Mr Falkenberg was violently startled. 

“Ah! for example... Please leave me alone.” 
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“You can see that your daughter wants to marry me. 
Are you going to entrust her to just anyone?" 

Mr Falkenberg, although he already thought himself out 
of the world, was still surprised at this. He looked at Gilles 
with disgust. 

“My daughter will do all the foolish things she wants. 
I'm not going to stop her. I've never stopped anything." 

Complete impotence, in effect, a man of action who 
had no control over his wife, his own private life or the 
destiny of his sons. What was the point of having shuffled 
men around in business for forty years? 

Gilles continued calmly: 

*Do you think your daughter is doing something foolish 
by marrying me?” 

The old man's pained face contracted horribly. 

“My daughter never loved me.” 

“And you, have you loved her?” 

'The- pained.face-froze for a second, then contracted 
again. 

*T'm-begeing you, leave me alone.” 

‘Enough, you have a fine understanding. of men. Pm 
asking you what you think of me.” 

*I don't know you and I don't want to know you.” 

“But at first glance?” 

“T have a total dislike for your kind.” 

“But what is my kind?” 

“T only like men who work.” 

“Well, here I am at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
where I am doing quite well. Mr Berthelot is looking after 
me, he was interested in some of my writings that had been 
sent to him and he was ready to make me a career” 

Mr Falkenberg shook his head, annoyed at having to 
change his judgement. 

“Myriam didn't tell me that Berthelot...” 
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*How could she?... But that's not the point... What do 
you think of me as a man?" 

“You already know the answer to that." 

“You think I'm marrying your daughter without loving 
her.” 

Mr Falkenberg made a gesture of rage. How indecent! 

“You don't think anyone can love your daughter?" 

“Leave me alone, go away." 

Gilles was on a roll. 

“T may not love her, but I hold her in the highest 
esteem. I would like to know in whose hands do you think 
she has fallen?” 

Gilles: admired how unbeatable his tone could be. As 
Mr Falkenberg rose to his feet} at the height of his 
embatrassment and fury, he said: 

“Sir, as: you are paid to know, solitude is an atrocious 
hing. Can't you see that your daughter is terribly lonely and 
hat I'mloncly;too. And so ate you. Why not break the ice?" 

Mr Falkenberg, stunned, fell back-into his chait. The 
pyschological point had been reached. Dispirited,.it was at 
his point that Gilles left. 
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Chapter XIV 


Mr Falkenberg was in his library. His gaze wandered all 
around, but he found only dead objects. His books were 
nothing but dead objects. Books of the past. 

Most of what is reported by historians of the lives of 
men is but a residue; they speak of political action, but 
political action is but a-residue. There is, for example, the 
sky, colours, smells, women, children, old men. God is 
present everywhere bearing a thousand names: politics and 
history takes no account of this. Mr Falkenberg sought in 
his books the only thing he had ever known: abstract action. 

He had-acted. Why had he acted? Not to earn money, 
but to touch that token of achievement that is money. He 
would never have believed he had done the right thing if he 
hadn't touched that. token, a -thousand times over, 
acknowledged- by everyone. He didn't.care much: about 
socialism. Yet he had left-wing views, radical at best. He was 
a democrat; for a Jew, being a democrat has a-catnal 
meaning. He had admired Jaurés.as a great poet, in the 
tradition of Victor Hugo, whom he-had read in his youth. 
In spite of their priests, he was indulgent towards Catholics; 
he admitted generals in uniform, but not in civilian clothes, 
reduced to their prejudices. He loved France for the same 
reasons that made him despise-it: it- was a convenient 
country, too convenient. At the start of the war, he had 
feared for her, but had not doubted her, which would have 
meant doubting the relationship forged with her by his 
family, formerly based in Alsace. 

He looked at the books that had been toys to fill the 
empty hours of old age. A businessman's old age is hollow. 
There comes a time when you can't make any mote money. 
You've proved yourself over and over again: it's always the 
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same thing. And then, his sons had been killed. He thought 
his sons would have carried on, earning money. For the 
bourgeois, business is justified by their children. He'd have 
accepted that one of them should go into politics, as an 
aristocratic extension of business. But a reasonable one. 
The young cousin, Léon Blum, should not have joined the 
Socialist Party. Very intelligent, this Léon, but imprudent. 
There's a limit to the heights that Jews can climb: they have 
to know whete to place their success, their pride. 

Mr Falkenberg had baptized his children Catholic at the 
time of the Dreyfus-affair, but that hadn't stopped him 
from being a Dreyfusard. That was a long time ago. His 
sons had been killed: France had taken him at his word. He 
had no, grudge against France, but against life. Jews 
understand life better than others, in-a more positive way. 
Unfortunately, the others far outnumber the Jews, and life is 
part of the madness of this-majority. Life is an execrable 
folly. Men |murderweach other senselessly in this war, this 
senscless brawl. Obviously Germany, William ll, ate the 
most./insane; But Poincaré, Clemenceau? None of it made 
sense. Allthat was far away, dead. 

He looked at the walls of his library, as cold as the walls 
of his tomb. He was already in the tomb.-He'd had enough 
of turning over in his grave with the discomfort, the 
torment of conscience. It was time to close his eyes and 
stop thinking. Mr Falkenberg believed in nothingness. He 
believed in nothingness as he had believed im money. For 
him, the universe was a stock exchange flanked by a nursery; 
all around was nothingness. His daughter? She was going to 
give herself up to this boy, this dowry chaser. That's who it 
would go to, his money, his sons' money. The boy was 
intelligent enough, but absurd. What would he do? Nothing. 
He refused from the start to earn money, to prove himself. 
What would he do? Write. Write what? He had no 
confidence in himself. When he was asked certain questions, 
he remained tight-lipped, seeming not to understand, 
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satisfied not to understand. Christian inertia. Mr Falkenberg 
had never noticed this inertia spreading to his sons. 

That's what would happen to his money. Might as well 
throw it in the Seine. What's the point? This last, enormous 
irony, all his money in the hands of this clown, was the very 
essence of life. He could disinherit his daughter. No, one 
doesn't do that. It was for the best, the boy would cheat on 
her. Mr Falkenberg didn't like his daughter's flesh, which for 
him was his wife's flesh, flesh that had never quivered. 

Mr Falkenberg reached for his revolver. To him, it was 
nothing but a revolver, just a revolver. It was like a key, 
opening the doot to a very specific place: nothingness. What 
is nothingnéss? Mr Falkenberg asked himself this no more 
on that» day than any other. There were questions Mr 
Falkenberg had never asked himself. He wassa Grand 
Officer of “the Legion of Honor, salutatorian of Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

And just as shes was about to use this key, someone 
entered without knocking. He frowned bitterly. Was. it a 
servant? His daughter? No, it was his secretary. 

His secretary was his mistress. She loved him. To her, he 
was everything: work, money, intelligence, the Legion of 
Honor, wisdom, kindness, and also madness: For some time 
now, he had been madness, but a madness that derived its 
rights from an ancient wisdom; he wanted to kill. himself. 
She knew it, she didn't want it. She didn't want to die 
herself; her life was bound up with his. Besides, she thought 
Mr Falkenberg's life was a masterpiece. She'd been taught to 
respect masterpieces. 

She saw the gun. She rushed forward. 

*No, don't. I know you don't love me. But I love you so 
much. I know that's not enough for you. I can't replace your 
sons. Wait until your daughter is married. I know what I'm 
saying is foolish, that this marriage hurts you. But your sons 
wouldn't want you to do this." 
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“Leave me alone. I’ll see them again. Don’t touch me. 
Go away.” 

See them where? In the void? 

“How wicked you are. No, you're good. You've suffered 
so much. Don't you care that I love you? You're my lover, 
you introduced me to love. I still want you to love me.” 

The secretary had just found the most sincere word, 
which could have been the most effective word. She loved it 
when Mr Falkenberg made love to her. She was even more 
proud of the old man's virility than his intelligence. So 
much so that she forgot all about his money, his reputation 
and his awards: 

But this word, on the contrary, drew a howl from Mr 
Falkenbere. He wanted nothingness, he believed in 
nothingness. 

The next day when Myriam entered the library, she 
found hef father sitting dead in his chair, and she was filled 
with dread. Dread for him, finding him terribly alone and 
abandoned: He existed; before, now it would always be too 
ate. Death teaches the irreversible to-those young. people 
who know less about life than children. But this teaching is 
hardly felt at.the time. Young people have mote to worry 
about than understanding life, they first have to live it. 

Why does this intense pity seize the living when they 
ook at the dead?- They pity themselves; they glimpse for a 
second the. nothingness of which they are unbelievingly 
capable. Mytiam glimpsed the terrible fatality of loneliness 
hat her father was passing on to her; it had been 
entrenched in her through the very education which which 
he himself had received, and which he had passed on to her. 

Death had also given her his stubborn courage: she 
hought of holding on tighter to Gilles. She was alone in the 
world, apart from Gilles. And, much more than before, she 
began to love him with an anguish, a terror of losing him. 
She thought, too, with wild joy, that she was the maitresse 
of her fate, of a fine fortune, and that all this, her freedom 
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and her fortune (which were one and the same) was for him, 
with her intelligence, her heart, her body. She was an anvil 
offered to his hammet. 

Gilles' first thought, when Myriam's quiet phone call 
reached him, was to ask himself whether he had a good 
alibi; he felt the maxim Hi fecit cui prodes? weighing on him. 
He had been on duty in his office at the Quai d'Orsay. He 
rejoiced almost as much at this chance as at the most 
enormous opportunity that had befallen him. He was now 
so sure of his fortune, and had such great means at his 
disposal, that he had to-abuse them at.once, so before going 
to Myriam's, he paid a visit to the Austrian. 

As he left her, enchanted and annihilated by a balmy 
hurricane, he noticed that his life as a parvenu was 
beginning to be reduced to habits: bars, girls, a luxury of 
dress that, -as it became mote refined, became more limited; 
it seemedto him that all he was doing was paying courtesies 
toan idea! If he had such a disposition, the very simple 
satisfactions: he derived from it didn't-require a fortune like 
the one Myriam was.now offering him. In the elevator, he 
recognized that he wasn't even enjoying-his ‘cynicism 
anymore; it was reduced to a mathematical point in space. 
The words of a teacher once heatd.at a-bored hout came 
back to his mind: *Geometry, contrary to what ignorant 
people believe, gentlemen, gives the most profound 
voluptuousness, the most profound.” In this elevator, he 
was far from that spiritual geometry. 

He entered and found what he'd been waiting for, 
Myriam's dry face. She was also a cynic, deeply enjoying her 
father's death. He looked at het with admiration, which was 
a way of admiring himself. But then his feelings changed, 
and he thought only of Mr Falkenberg. The man had always 
interested him; he'd made a discovery about him that he 
wouldn't forget, and which, afterwards, always defended him 


5 Im n : 
The criminal is he who benefits from the crime. 
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against the smugness of witty people—besides, the 
experience of the war had already predisposed him to this 
—and that was that you can be strong in character without 
being strong in spirit. He could have prevented his death. 
The slightest movement of love can have incalculable 
effects; human beings are so malleable. He could have 
taught Mr Falkenberg a lot. Because of Gilles, his soul 
might have blossomed belatedly. He might have forgotten 
his sons, he might have found a new son. 

He shook himself. Inwardly he was playing out the 
comedy that others flaunt at black-gloved funerals, saying, 
“I knew him a lot. He was a man who...” Albin all, a sincere 
comedy, because the living, in| regretting the dead, in 
regretting not having helped the ex-living to live, also regret 
not having lived more» themselves, of; giving- more of 
themselves.-Ah, you have to put.depth into every minute, 
every second; otherwise, -you'vesmissed everything for 
eternity. 

“Would-you like to:see hime” asked. Myriam with effort. 

She was sure Gilles would avoid this impudence;.for she 
was quite aware of their dual state of mind;-although the 
renewed violence of -heri passion, for Gilles prevented her 
from dwelling on it. 

He teplied, in effect: 

“No, you don't. I know what men are like when they're 
dead. They take on an appearance that can only.deceive us: 
death is a mask. I know that death is à mask; T've seen too 
much at the front how easily men-take on this mask. I 
remember one of my men in particular: dead, he looked so 
calm, so wise, so profound—he who, a moment before, was 
so solely and complacently occupied with a story about a 
stolen lunch box." 

Suddenly, he looked at her with a lively curiosity: 

“Do you believe in an afterlife? No, right?" 

She gave the flattest answer, the worst answer, the 
answer which sought to offend no one. 
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“T think there must be something, but I don't believe in 
religion." 

Gilles looked at her with sudden awe, he glimpsed that 
her intelligence, for which he had a much greater regard 
than he allowed her to believe, was terribly limited. How far 
she was from him. To what sinister world of applied science 
did she belong? How she resembled the dead, the 
polytechnician. He thought of Carentan, of his gods who 
had loved mankind, delivered their bodies for their 
salvation: Dionysus, Attys, Osiris, Jesus. 

“And you?" she asked, surprised by.the irony into which 
he was discreetly transmuting his passionate contempt. 

“Me?” 

Justyas he was about to settle on “I believe" and then, 
regrettably, dodge the incredible, extravagant and so boldly 
precise Christian answer to veer towards a pantheism all the 
mote dubious for its ease, there was a knock at the doot. 

He-.was thé mortician. Gilles" experienced a brief 
moment of. curiosity. How would™the doctor . react? 
Wouldn't he suspect him and Myriam? Wouldn't he:read in 
their faces a too brutal acquiescence to this death? At the 
very least, he would see that they had collaborated by their 
ferocious indifference. Gilles put on-an-almost provocative 
face; he was hoping for an incident, a complication, the 
beginnings of a scandal. But he saw at once that iticouldn't 
go very far. The mortician was also a dead man: None of 
the sentiments. that might have made him a little dangerous 
seemed to inhabit him: envy, resentment, mistrust, hatred. 
He seemed completely unaware of the existence of a tragic 
world. 

Gilles took the initiative. 

“Well... She is the only daughter of the deceased... And 
I'm...” 

He paused for a second and felt Myriam look at him 
with concern. 

“And I'm her fiancé.” 
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He blushed and looked at Mytiam. Both were stunned 
by the untimely entrance of this charming word. 

"Yes... Miss... Sir." murmured the doctor. 

“So, it's a suicide." 

“Ah!” 

“Mr Falkenberg had never recovered from the death of 
his two sons in the war.” 

The doctor looked at Gilles with a hint of suspicion: 
this motif gave him the idea of luxury, in this time of 
slaughter. Gilles felt an outpouring of explanation rising to 
his lips. This was dangerous; he was bound to say something 
regrettable. He cut himself off: 

“Come along... The family doctor will be here in a 
moment, Dr. Duruel.” 

It was this well known name that squashed, under the 
notoriety of his colleague, the little doctor's suspicious 
inclinations. Mr Falkenberg was still in his armchair, gun in 
hand: Myriam had decided not to disturb him. The doctor 
was astonished by. a-tare sight: few great officers of. the 
Legion of Honor commit suicide. “Mr Palkenberg was 
already well advanced in the metamorphoses.of death. 
Greens and grays scoured the white. On his vest, there was 
nota drop of blood. 

The doctor began to wonder, bewildered by the absence 
of a family. 

“The family? You are alone, miss?" 

The impassive faces of Myriam and Gilles also 
confused him. 

*Doctor Duruel is on his way." 

“T'd rather make the findings with him." 

The three of them stood motionless for a moment. The 
dead say absolutely nothing, except, it seems, their complete 
indifference to the living. 
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The doctor began to ask routine questions about the 
time and circumstances of the suicide. Myriam answered. 
Gilles left the room. 

When Dr Duruel arrived, everything went very 
smoothly. 
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Chapter XV 


A few days after Mr Falkenberg's burial, Ruth Rosenblatt 
telephoned Myriam to say that the friend she had spoken so 
highly of was on leave in Paris; Gilles needed to see him 
straight away. So Myriam invited him to dinner. 

Gilles learned that this Clérences was the bastard son of 
the politician of the same-name, a-member of parliament of 
indecisive convictions, vaguely centre-left, but a determined 
businessman; and of a well known: Parisian woman, Ruth 
assured, Mrs Florimond, who had had a host of adventures 
and received a host of people in her salon. 

Gilles liked Clérences: he was handsome and elegant in 
the uniform of an officer-interpreter of the British army. 
The Croix de Guetre proved that. the time he had spent in 
the infantry, had been serious. Atethe same time, he was 
intelligent and seemed: to know a lot of things. Clérences, 
who could make the same observations about- Gilles, 
seemed equally satisfied. The two men immediately hit it off 
in a tone of semi-cynicism that reminded»Gilles a little of 
his dealings with Benedict, but on-a different level. On 
entering, Clérences had taken a quick, discreet and definitive 
look at the place and at Myriam, and with another glance he 
had given Gilles his smiling approval. His body was well 
developed from»sport and his face was thin, with slightly 
receding lines. The dubious impression that this face might 
have left was constantly corrected by the deliberate firmness 
of his gesture and tone. Throughout dinner, he spoke of 
ambition as something that went without saying and that 
put him, and no doubt Gilles, above most human 
contingencies. After the war, he planned to go into politics. 

“You too, I suppose?" he asked Gilles. 
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“Maybe,” Gilles replied with a knowing look that left 
Myriam speechless, then made her smile with amused 
indulgence. 

She was beginning to know that Gilles with others was 
not at all the same as alone with her. He was capable of 
acting, he who seemed so stubbornly wary of her. 

Clérences caught Myriam's smile and, turning back to 
Gilles, added: 

“Obviously, other things in life are more tempting than 
power. There's travel, and music. Perhaps I'll spend a few 
years in Asia before going into politics." 

Gilles was: very fond of self-assurance.in others; he 
hardly smiled at it. He admired the fact that this. Clérences 
was rich—or so it seemed—and that he. was active at the 
same time. He was delighted to marry Myriam, who, despite 
his youth, would put him on more or less the same footing 
in life. 

Clérences, who had dazzled everyone, talking of his 
splendouts as a rich. young man before the war, of. the 
aristocratic ways .of the English army,-of the \ political 
connections of his father and bis mother, proposed after 
dinner to take his new friends to his mother's house. 

“My mother is a funny person who-collects celebrities. 
She's also very fond of young people who are good-looking: 
she'll be delightedsto have you both.” 

“But I'm in mourning,” says Myriam. 

“We're above ¿such things,” replied Clérences. “And 
besides, there's the war. Anyways, my mother receives guests 
every day, without any ceremony.” 

They arrived at a cul-de-sac in Auteuil and entered a 
small, narrow hotel. There were several cars at the door and 
the vestibule was cluttered with men's hats. 

“There are always more men than women, that's the 
trouble,’ Clérences said to Gilles, savouring his sudden 
shyness. 
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They entered a salon where there were several old, 
highly decorated gentlemen, a general and two or three 
rather inelegant ladies who, full of authority, who stared at 
Myriam disdainfully. 

Mrs Florimond was a fat little woman of forty. Her 
face, blotchy and wrinkled, was topped by a tussle of red 
hair, and her eyes were so ostensibly cynical and curious that 
they seemed naive. She was weating a strange, old- 
fashioned, provocative provincial intellectual dress where a 
pair of very white, well-preserved breasts were highlighted. 
She seemed to offer them immediately to Gilles, who 
blushed, and this made Clérences smile. 

Amid other mocking smiles, Mrs Florimond took Gilles 
aside. She asked him the most indiscrect questions about 
himself, his fiancée and his plans for the future. Gilles 
answered with a liberty that contrasted with his shyness; he 
almost astonished his intertlocutor. She devoured him with 
het eyes and glanced from time to time at Myriam, who 
remained isolated and. uncomfortable; trying to chat with 
Ruth to give herself composure. 


But-an important man made his entrance and Mrs 
Flotimond left Gilles, who then. noticed the presence of 
Berthelot in a corner. He went over to-him. The way in 
which his boss greeted him immediately revealed .several 
faces that had been hermetically sealed off from the young 
man. 


The very next day, around “noon; Mrs Florimond 
telephoned Myriam and asked her to come and see her that 
afternoon. Myriam, surprised and flattered, agreed. Little 
did she know that the lady's interest in her was the 
aftermath of an incident that had occurred that morning in 
the hotel room where Gilles was still living. 

As he was getting out of his bath, he was not a little 
surprised to see Mrs Florimond calmly entering his house. 
He was more ot less naked and had started making a move 
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to retreat, but the lady had burst out laughing and 
exclaimed: 

“Please, stay." While deliberately sitting on his bed. 

“It's just that I'm running late for the Ministry.” 

“Bah!” 

In the light of day, he looked at her with a certain 
dread, because the blotchiness of her face was more 
evident, and because she wore a dress in the same style as 
the one she had worn the night before, but even more 
revealing and loose. 

“You're not a morning person, Gilles,” she said, giving 
him that insistent look that had already embarrassed him, 
for it contained a lechery that was as much. moral as 
physical. 

He was shocked that she called him by his first name. 

“l've already spent an hour walking in the woods. I 
couldn't sleep, I was thinking about you the whole time.” 

"T beg your pardon, but I have to get dressed." 

“Of “course,=but to get dressed you have to^ get 
undressed first. You can take off that dressing.gown in 
front.of me.” 

“Gilles.didn’t move. He lit a cigarette, then he offered 
her one.” 

“No, I never smoke, it takes the flavour out of the best 
things. Are you a/sensualist?” 

“Not teally.” 

“T don't believe that, you just don't know it yet. War has 
delayed men, but it has also made them more manly. War, 
sports, I love our times.” 

Gilles nodded. 

“Did you know, Gilles,” she continued, with an air of 
extreme intimacy, “that I've decided to take a great deal of 
interest in your Berthelot agrees with me: you are destined 
for great success in various fields.” 

“T see.” 
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*But of course, you are entering life under incredible 
circumstances. The romance of your origin. Pm convinced 
that you are of good birth. Like my son Clérences. One 
needs only to look at your cufflinks, give me your hands. 
You know that I have another son at the front, Cyrille 
Galant, an odd fellow very different from Clérences, he will 
also be of great interest to you." 

Gilles hadn't told her anything about his birth. No 
doubt rumours were circulating; so he was being looked 
after. Amazing. 

“You fought a great war. And immediately, you got your 
hands on this little girl who is a treasure from every point of 
view. Finally, Berthelot will make an incredible career out of 
you. He.told me: “This boy will make his life a work of art.” 

Gilles was crushed. Suddenly,.in the eyes of the others, 
his natural mood had become an-attitude which, from then 
on, would be imposed on him from the outside. The 
impossibility of not being faithful to it would make his life 
tedious. 

Mrs Florimond was forced to. acknowledge. his 
discontent. 

“What? Whats wrong?" 

“I think you are quite mistaken about-me." 

He said this in a curt tone. She was disconcerted; she 
had expected him to be overwhelmed with gratitude. She 
resumed in a voice that was a little dolorous,.but all the 
more approptiate for what she had just said: 

*You don't realise what you are. Never has a man had 
so many chances combined. Don't you realize how 
attractive you are to women?" 

Suddenly she started to blush, her voice cracked and 
everything in her that had too much bite seemed to 
abandon her. She resumed with reproach and a hint of 
nervousness in her voice: 

“Listen, Gilles, I'm not as blind as I seem. I see now 
that there is something in what I’m saying that you dislike. 
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What a strange boy you are. You've been dragging your feet 
for a while now. Don't look at my face, it's old and, besides, 
it's never been pretty. But if I've been loved, it's for other 
things." 

She lowered her eyelids to her breasts. 

He turned his back and went into the bathroom, saying: 

“T admire your frankness, but..." 

He locked the door. 


Mrs Florimond had undoubtedly become his enemy, for 
at six o'clock in the evening, in her small sitting room, she 
said to Myriam: 

“My deat, that boy doesn't love you: He doesn't know 
how toyappreciate you. Underneath his fine exterior, he's a 
brute, a debauchee, incapable of feeling what's. delicate, 
both physically and emotionally." 

Myriam paled, slowly. The fact that Gilles did not love 
het had-been in.her mind for some time, but now she was 
hearing it- stated. frankly; she had accepted it the previous 
evening. Watching Gilles live; move and breathe in the midst 
of so-fnany people, she had been unable to-resist the 
certaibty. any- longer. This did nothing toi change her 
feelings. She still wanted to matty-Gilles, more than ever; 
that was all she wanted. She wanted.to marry him soïthat he 
could stay with» her, so that. she could. still enjoy his 
presence, and so that she could influence him with her 
money and her vigilance. Her physical desire for Gilles, 
which she was now admitting to herself because she had 
been so tormented by jealousy in Mrs Florimond's salon, 
caused her to feel a deep weakness, a tenderness that, all in 
all, she had hitherto ignored. Of course, she still pretended 
not to feel sorry for herself, out of a habit of pride and 
harshness, but only for Gilles; she had begun to understand 
him. At first she had only seen strength in him; he was a 
Man. He was shy, difficult, and no more forgiving of his 
dissatisfaction to himself than to others. But then she saw 
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hat he hurt himself as much as he hurt others. And he was 
erribly lonely. Was it because he was an orphan? In any 
case, he would have been irrevocably alone. She couldn't 
know all the causes of his loneliness, couldn't understand 
he intimate necessity of it, and it made him seem all the 
more pitiful. She shuddered horribly when she saw him on 
he street, lost. She had guessed by know what the life of 
he debauchee entailed. How much warmth could other 
women give him? One moment he was raving about their 
beauty, but the next moment? In any case, he had those 
moments; she didn't want to deprive him of them. Gilles 
oved beauty; he was a prisoner of beautysHe would have 
liked to love her. But she wasn't! beautiful enough. In any 
case, because of her, he could not forget for a single 
moment the many beauties that beckoned him. from all 
sides; he could not do so in spite of her kindness, her 
tenderness; in spite of the impulse that had thrown him 
towards her. For.there had been.an impulse, and she would 
never forget it. 

Gould this "impulse return? Who. knows?, Hope 
remained intact and still filled her heart. 

“No, he doesn't love me, but I love him,” she replied to 
Mrs Florimond: 
“So you know, and yet..." 


“He needs me.” 

“But you still need to live." 

“T've liveda lot mote since I met him.” 

“Of course. But that's the past ot the present... That 
doesn't mean you have to commit your future." 

“Divorce comes easily.” 

“Yes, but... Why become more attached to him? You'll 
diminish yourself.” 

“I do what I want.” 

Mrs Florimond was angry at Gilles; she had been 
humiliated by him, sexually humiliated. In her imagination, 
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Myriam's young body, also humiliated, merged with her 
own. Through Myriam, she wanted revenge. 

"You're very pretty, you deserve nothing but praise. You 
could be adored." 

She imagined that she was Myriam; she'd had a poor, 
difficult youth; she imagined all the things she could have 
done otherwise, if she'd had Myriam’s money. She wanted 
to communicate all her fermenting dreams to Myriam. 

But when she saw that her efforts were fruitless, she 
became exasperated. 

“Enough, it's a shame. You have a ravishing body.” 

Mrs Florimond was throwing indiscreet glances at 
Myriam. She glimpsed delicate breasts and saw them refused 
as her own. This threw her into a state of confusion that 
astonished Myriam. 

“Are you going to allow this body to be scorned and 
neglected?" 

“What?” 

Myriam did not understand; she expected miracles from 
conjugal intimacy; the delicious and bitter-desire. she now 
admitted to herself and which never left her. made it 
impossible for her not to foresee.a similar desire in Gilles 
when she was in his arms -She- looked up’ with 
incomprehensible eyes. At that moment Mrs Florimond felt 
powetless. 
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Chapter XVI 


“In six months, we'll get divorced.” 

This is what Myriam had said to him that morning on 
the threshold of the Town Hall in the 8th arrondissement. 
The word made Gilles shudder with joyful apprehension. 

Now, in a sleeping bag, they were heading south. Gilles? 
department head had.arranged for him to have ten days' 
leave. 

He was rich; and he could divorce her whenever he 
wanted, because things were arranged in such a way that he 
could leave his wife without falling back.into poverty He 
wondered with amused curiosity, looking through. the 
window at the villages with. their, entrenched mediocrity. 
Who. had proposedsthis endowment? Was it him? Or was it 
Myriam? 1t.svas undoubtedly Myriam. who had given the 
idea a practical twist; she herself had decided to, strip it 
down and limited it. One. day, Gilles had. said to her with 
burlesque seriousness: 

“Naturally, we're going to get married under the 
principle of separation of property." 

She had replied: 

“Yes, but I want you to have your own money, That way 
I won't have to give you any more”? 

She stopped herself, fearing she-had- hurt him. In fact, 
she had really enjoyed putting thousand-franc notes in his 
hands. Each time, he had flinched to hold back the: “no” 
that he might have let slip like one of those conventional 
words that cannot be completely excluded from 
conversation. He wanted to limit hypoctisy; all the more as 
it was now his accomplice. 

He had waited for the moment when she would tell him 
the amount of the endowment. He knew, moreovet, that it 
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would quickly melt away in his hands; he did not have the 
soul of a penny pincher. But just because he was prodigal 
didn't mean he wasn't greedy. Besides, he had the nerve to 
be surprised that Myriam didn't want to ruin herself. 


The wedding itself had been a rather punishing ordeal. 
In the eatly days, the question of witnesses was discussed. 
Mytiam would have a minister, Morel, and her master at the 
Sorbonne. For him? He asked old Carentan, who refused, 
writing: “Who do you take me for? You think I'll be coming 
with my big clogs!”” Gilles replied: *Lwant you to see me 
doing this" The old man replied: “Like the good Lord, I 
can see you through the clouds." Gilles insisted again: “You 
have to.sec Myriam. She wants. to see you.” The old man 
replied: “We'll find another, more expeditious -occasion, 
suchias my funeral.” 

Gilles’ noticed that he was stil «4 loner. At Mrs 
Florimond's he had-made the acquaintance of a number of 
well-known-and famous people who-had made him look 
good: Word came-from the Quai that he was a, brilliant 
subject;.and that protected: by Morel and Berthelot he would 
go far. But he had. not! pushed any of these budding 
friendships. He finally asked his department head and 
Benedict; both were surprised and embarrassed: This 
mediocre choice shocked the Moréls. 

When Gilles came to the Town Hall, he expected some 
sort of hassle; he feared that some incident would bring out 
the fraudulent nature of the operation. Lately, irony had 
been growing on him, becoming more and more bold. 
Myriam was becoming accustomed to it; at the drop of a 
hat, she would look up at him and snicker. 

Benedict was there, mocking and sullen. The head of 
department turned away, disgruntled. Gilles thought that 
this man would bring back to the Quai reflections that 
would never leave him in his career, if he ever made one; he 
moved aside a little to look at Myriam, standing among the 
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chairs, from a distance. Why didn't he love her? She was 
pretty, though. “After all, it's not my fault, not my fault. Why 
doesn't she shine today? Would she shine brighter with 
someone else? Who else?" 

For some time Gilles had been considering the 
hypothesis of another, he had noticed that Mrs Florimond 
introduced Myriam to many men; but he denied this, he 
belittled it, he reduced it to nothing. Who would want a girl 
so unladylike, so unintuitive, so uncoquettish, so unlustful? 

But was he shining? He didn't care how he looked in 
that anonymous room; decorated with.chairs, a counter and 
a bust of the.Republic. All his desire, all his imagination 
were focused on the moment when he. would divorce his 
wife. With or without money, he would leave everything. So 
why all this? 

A bailiff approached him and assured him that the 
mayor wished to speak to him. Ohl yes, it was a question of 
giving him money to these beggers, like they give to priests. 
Myriam had done everything right. But the mayor. wasn't 
content to just feel the notes, he-started asking her 
questions. Morel's presence.disturbed him; and-he looked at 
Gilles; who was too elegant but well-decorated, with angry 
perplexity. He was astonished at the-absence of any family 
on his side; the discretion of the ceremony suggested some 
untoward secret. 

“T need to make a speech about you, Sir. Please advise 
me." 

Gilles was hortified to discover-that the mayor was 
pteparing to speak. 

“Ts it really necessary?” 

“T can't not acknowledge Mr Morel. Besides...” 

And he looked at the notes on the table, as if to say: 
you have to get your money's worth. 

He was a true civil servant, clean nosed and straight 
laced. 
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"Anyways, you've been to the front." he continued, 
eyeing Gilles’ cross. 

His little speech was quick, but not tactless. You could 
see that he was used to talking to strangers and to removing 
from his words the slightest meaning that could turn into a 
gaffe. The meagre ritual continued. Gilles daydreamed 
about the incredible insensitivity of everyone present, 
including himself. Nobody believed anything. And yet 
marriage is the fundamental operation of existence. He 
looked at Myriam, who was smiling with false casualness. 
He hated her for this.timid reaction. He thought of how he 
would have felttin a church. There, at least, his act would 
have been a sacrilege, a crime. Here; it was simply nothing. 
All these people were looking at. him with an extremely mild 
contempt that would have done no better than to.turn into 
a more indulgent, even favourable, flattering feeling, if he 
had been, willing to accept it; but he was looking at them all 
with an unseemly insistence. The Morels were counting the 
time lost. Madame Morel was immensely beautiful. 

At the exit, everyone fled as quickly as possible. Gilles 
found himself alone with his victim. 

Tt. vas then that she said these words on the pavement, 
in front of the town hall, as à bunch .of -petit-bourgeois 
wedding guests were entering: 

“Tn six months, we'll get divorced.” 

Gilles had been stunned. Had she already realized? Was 
she so far down the road he had decided to: take her? Or 
was she suddenly feeling the -aftet-effects of this 
masquerade? Had reading the Napoleonic Code been too 
drying for her? What idea did she have of what was now 
going to happen between them? 

What was going to happen between them? Now he was 
there in the sleeping room, locked in with his wife. Being in 
a sleeping room, however, was vety pleasant. He looked 
with pleasure at his new suitcases, their beautiful leather. 
And escaping to the South of France in the middle of a war 
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was delicious. The inspector's look of complicity and hatred 
had been a veritable nuptial blessing. 

What was going to happen between them? He was 
vaguely worried. The deadline was still a long way off; a few 
days before, he had thrown out: 

“The wedding night, its for idiots." 

Myriam, well dressed, had looked at him reproachfully, 
to make him understand that she had never expected 
anything from such a ceremony. He abhorred this prejudice 
against prejudice, from which she constantly drew excuses 
for him. He added, emboldened and enraged: 

“Yes, it's much too soon... or much too late." 

He could no longer read her face. Was she becoming 
enigmatic? 

Gilles' heart was getting tighter and tighter as time went 
by. His every move now took on an irreparable meaning. 
His failure to hold her in his arms became an interminable, 
fatal moment of unbearable cruelty. He didn't dare look at 
het, he didn't dare. speak, he didn't. dare keep. quiet. 
Everything sounded false: lighting a cigarette became a 
miserable deception. 

Dinner was.a funeral tite; it seemed to him that they 
were meeting one last time before burying their affair. He 
didn't even want to drink. He missed the evenings in Paris, 
that delicious moment at seven o'clock in the evening when 
you are free and can choose between a thousand pleasures 
and drunkenness offers itself as a crazy, chatty companion. 

After dinner, he passed with horrible anguish the 
moment when he had to undress in front of Myriam, who 
was already undressed and in bed. Killing a person is 
nothing; but destroying her hope. For she still had hope, she 
was all hope. 

And he suddenly had none. There was no future ahead 
of him. He could no longer enjoy anything. He would fight 
her for the hours, he would fight her for his thoughts, he 
would fight her for his body. And, far from her, he would be 
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ravaged by the thought of her waiting for him, still hoping. 
To hate her. Could he hate her? Alas, for the moment, that 
resource was evading him. He was nothing but weakness in 
the face of his crime. Once again, he wanted to unburden 
himself of his crime; he wanted to dilute it with sincerity, 
half-sincerity, the worst kind of lie. 

Half-dressed, he sank down on Myriam's bunk and 
pressed himself against her, rather than her against him. He 
was so angry that he could almost cry. She was distraught, 
rolling in an abyss where extreme happiness and extreme 
unhappiness poured..out their “indistinct and confused 
masses on her; she felt him unhappy, trembling, terrified. 
Now she herself was ashamed, ashamed of herself, she had 
wanted this; she had made herself his accomplice in evil. 
She knew that he didn't-love her, and ‘now she could see 
how.he had-been tempted; how he had thrown himself on 
heltemptation, and then how he had shuddered at the first 
stains of the crime; the first strokes of the irreparable. She 
knew how he had become accustomed.to money and luxury, 
how he had identified with a persona in-which he could only 
find a little comfort if he pushed it to the. extreme by 
forcing irony and cynicism! Of course, much more than her, 
he was made for money, pleasure, grace and-charm.. At the 
same time, nothing could be further from him, as if all 
these things were intended to determine him, to fix him. 
And to satisfy his own passion, they had to fix him; 


She was his accomplice, she too was doing evil in him 
and in her. Exhausted with feat and desite, she held him 
weakly in her arms, murmuring: 

“Sleep.” 

He was already asleep, having visited the Austrian 
during the day. 
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Chapter XVII 


Gilles was delighted. He had never been to the South. The 
whole of the Maures coast was yet unspoilt and wrapped in 
its natural colour and fragrance. A narrow road wound 
around small bays that were half-open in the midst of the 
matt thickness of the greenery. The trunks and branches of 
the pines twisting and.suspended among an unchanging 
mass of restrained ocher. There was no more than a fishing 
village and a few villas. The luxury of such solitude can no 
longer belfound today. 

The hotel stood massively on the first. contour of a hill, 
at the end.of an avenue of magnificent sycamores. It was 
deserted and, despite the ugliness.of its architecture, took 
on; a nobility that»Gilles could not doubt. It was a palace 
that had survived the end of a civilisation, and was slowly 
crumbling away; its inhabitants having left to pursue 
incomprehensible vocations! All the bourgeoisie who had 
lived-thére, having more or less answered the call o£. duty, 
left behind, the memory of, a rather austere aristocracy. 
Shadows of fallen soldiers, widows .and destitute mothers 
cast an ait of grandeur over the terraces. 


When they arrived, Gilles and Myriam were surrounded 
by the half-frivolous, half-bitter attention that is accorded to 
young couples in France. They asked for two bedrooms: this 
came as a bit of a surprise, but it seemed to be the effect of 
wealth, which allows the delicate game of feigned modesty. 
Gilles wanted to live up to the precious and romantic idea 
that the staff of the palace had of him: the young patrician, 
between two battles, who casts off his hardness and 
abandons himself to the caresses of his young wife. But the 
door had closed on them. Instead of throwing himself at 
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her, he noticed aloud that he was dirty and spoke of 
unpacking the luggage and taking a bath. She nodded 
without argument. 

However, the terror of the train had disappeared. New 
pleasures were once again acting to make him believe that 
he was getting closer to her. The charm of the place stroked 
the idea that a false note was impossible in the midst of so 
many sweet chords. The flesh was going to help the heart. 
Isn't the thrill of the flesh irresistible to the heart? In the 
arms of the most fortuitous whore, had he not felt 
tenderness quiver with pleasure? She was about to 
experience the.tenderness that always urged him on when 
he felt girls.give in to temptation. Then a spirit of adoration 
animated his lips and hands. Afterwards those hands lit the 
fire of. instant and insolent oblivion with a.cigarette. 

After his bath in the tub, his. mind wandered to the 
thought of taking another dip.in the sea. It was already late 
morning. Theres was a magnificent autumn sun, which 
seemed to warm the water more than usual Myriam was 
enchanted by the idea. 

When she entered Gilles room in her bathing costume, 
he was shocked: she was half-naked. He found. her 
immodest. He frowned sternly, as if he did not like women. 
But he hurriedly led her by the hand*through the corridors, 
up the stairs and along the paths. He threw himself into the 
water. It was very cold, she bravely followed him. 

When he emerged from the water, he watched her with 
a restless curiosity. She was charming. She was quite tall. If 
he liked tall women, he could at least appreciate her height, 
which was above average. She was slim. On her pretty, 
slender legs, her hips drew her destiny as a woman in a 
flexible, endearing shy way. The fall of her shoulders was 
graceful. All this came together in a way that was a little 
fragile, but delicate. Her awkward poses had a naive appeal, 
an unknown charm. He took her carefully in his arms and 
kissed her big, crimson, faltering mouth. A wet, salty, light 
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kiss. She shuddered. He took on a playful air. Then suddenly 
he suggested a drive in the afternoon. Happy, she said yes. 
On the way back to the hotel, he ordered the car for very 
eatly after lunch. He avoided going back up to the room 
before leaving. 

The walk was a joy in which they forgot themselves. At 
every bend in the road they could see the masses of earth 
aden with trees, enclosing or releasing the masses of the 
swollen sea, move in a slow, peaceful swirl. For Gilles, 
accustomed to the bare austerities of the Cotentin coast, 
his water was not the-sea; it was a.strange and precious 
substance that»spoke of all things easy and impossible: 
uxury, peace, happiness. He turned to his companion. She 
was trembling gently. Unexpected gestures came to her. She 
was shaking. 


Afteridinner, while she waited for him, he lay down for 
a moment in his:own room, on his own bed. “My bed,” he 
murmured, panic-stricken and rambling, “I'm going to flow 
out of my bed like a river. I'm going to flow into another 
bed that-I haven't chosen." He wished he could fall asleep. 
But a-keen anxiety was all atound him. He lit a cigarette. 
"I've heard of this before,” he thought,“the last cigarette 
before the firing squad.” Suddenly he jumped up and.walked 
into the room. In.the previous weeks he had thought that 
the crime. had been completed: to kill à soul But he 
wouldn't really kill her unless he killed the body. So was he 
going to kill her in the body? He entered Myriam's room. 
He lay down beside her, she was rustling softly in the silk. 
An idea lit up a corner of his narrow horizon: in an instant, 
everything could be changed. He held in his hands the fate 
of a human being. In one minute, through the body, she 
could become happy, triumphant, a woman. 

As soon as he drew close to her, he was bathed in a sea 
of distraught sweetness. He was moved, pitied and 
frightened, as if he had held a newborn baby in his arms. 
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Such tender flesh in the grip of such muddled confusion, 
such oppressed silence, because the whole weight of the 
universe had suddenly fallen on that weak breast. A silence, 
then a breath, a breath gradually contained in vain. A 
distraught little animal overcome by a convulsion that would 
soon be exorbitant. That's what flesh is, a raw soul offering 
itself in an irredeemable flurry. He was overcome with 
admiration, respect and terror. He, who loved flesh so 
much, had never touched it, he had misunderstood it. He 
had only known women who had no mystery, or in whom 
mystery, when tenderness awoke with. pleasure, only passed 
like a reflected phantom. Here was mystety, the mystery of 
the world in all its fierce youth, unfolding its enigma with 
confounding force. Had he too been a virgin? 

However, in the midst of all this disarray, an arrogance 
took hold-of him. He was the master, the dispenser, the 
god. He was filled with a haughty jubilation. He became 
proud, then rude. "Since you ate weak, you will be even 
weaker. Since you are disorder, you will be divided. You will 
be destroyed”. This weakness. that melted away, that 
surrendered itself in an increasingly slavish confession, this 
modesty that in its thrill became shamelessness, all this 
irritated him, exasperated him, made him.cruel. 

He felt a threat, a danger; he was an enemy, a joyful 
enemy, drunk with self-importance, with a certainty that 
vibrated every cell of his body in laughter at the other. Flesh 
no longer surrendering to flesh, flesh hating flesh. The 
universe does not get on so easily with itself. It is not true 
that the universe wants to be happy and united; it is divided, 
opposed in its parts. Life is arranged in such a way that the 
two patts of the universe cannot meet, adjust or harmonise. 
O harmony, where ate you? 

Hatred entered Gilles. Resistance made him furious. 
The horrible seduction of being cruel to women came back 
to him in an unexpected form. He gave in to the hatred that 
drove him with the utmost violence against this once 
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shuddering, now protesting body; he consummated himself 
in the pain of the other and of himself. 

Immediately afterwards, he threw himself back into his 
inner self, a dark god, filled with an immense retrospective 
repugnance, disgusted by cruelty and triumph. 

However, little by little she breathed, delivered, 
delivered from him and also from herself; torn, bleeding, 
suffering, but a carnal suffering which was a relief 
compared to the moral suffering of so many days. 
Disconcerted by the fortuitous refusal that had taken hold 
of her and come between her and him, dooming them to 
incredible misunderstanding and pain. How could she, who 
adored him; refuse him? Still-trembling from her. own panic 
and resistance, she remained stunned for a long time. Then, 
timidly, she sought him out, wanting to press herself against 
him. She had caught a glimpse of .his anger and feared it. 
She was ashamed of herself. At the.same time, she vaguely 
wondered if she shouldn't say she was happy. Wasn't she the 
other side of the universe? 

He yielded. laboriously to. her “appeal, making an 
excruciating effort not to: remain motionless;dead: As he 
took her back. into his arms, he, slowly passed from. one 
instinct to another. Return to, humanity, when you're full of 
ferocious animal sincerity? He had the feeling of being at a 
funeral. “When you feel a turbulent indifference within you 
and at the same time you fight against this crime of being 
indifferent. So you tear out a word, a miserably tenuous 
gesture, you shake hands with the family and that's all the 
link you have with people, with the flesh of your flesh. 
Strange gaps, agonising interruptions. But also, at the same 
time, what a powerful warmth your selfishness tastes deep 
in your belly. It's also being human to recognise for a 
moment only the weight of your own animality.” 

Everything was consummated... and nothing was. He 
hadn't taken it, it wasn't true. 
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He held her tightly in his arms. This whole being was 
too soft, too delicate, too weak, too pure for him. He was 
used to something else. He needed something else, a 
different kind of woman. But wouldn't she soon bound into 
this divine metamorphoses? The wait would be too long; he 
urgently needed more abundant, stronger, more powerful 
women. "Are you forgetting that you didn't prepare her, that 
on the contrary you cast a spell on her?" Never mind; there 
are women, even virgins, in whom the treasures of summer 
shine forth from those of spring, His memory recalled the 
mature, fashioned women; the loose, elastic bodies that had 
populated his last months. Proud smiles, confident moans. 

He stopped his imagination in its tracks. A shiver of 
anxiety ran through him. In a sudden flash of suspicion, he 
turned on himself. Hadn't he picked up habits? If.she was a 
child, wasn't he just another spoilt,.corrupted one? For her, 
being a child was normal. There isya child who dies for the 
virgin in the throes‘of despair, just as there is a fierce animal 
for whom the rut is a. panic of terror.But what about him? 
Why did he prefer. women who were already made?.So as 
not to have to create them. That was childish. Frightened, 
he threw himself back against her. What had she become? 
She slept. 

She slept. He breathed an enormous sigh of relief. He 
was quite alone with himself. He felt like crawling out of 
bed. 

Inquietude tinged the edges of his mind,.He was not a 
man; if he had been, he would have-rushed at that child 
without horror. And now he would feel nothing but glory. 

He looked into the darkness, where remorse was 
amassing a myth. 
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Chapter XVIII 


'They had barely returned to Paris when, one fine morning, 
Gilles, arriving at his office, felt an irresistible impulse and, 
on a whim, he decided to return to the front. He went to 
see his boss and asked him to send him back to the auxiliary 
depot where he would have to appear before a reform 
board. Mr de Guingolph-was outraged. How could a man 
let go of so many trump cards in his hand? How could a 
man who was so definitively safe tisk his hide? As Gilles 
spoke to. him, the diplomat glanced uneasily at the walls of 
his quiet study and at the trees on the quay, so perfectly 
calm, as if he feared that all this might be shaken. Then the 
man of thé world reappeared ‘and cast a simply puzzled 
glance at Gilles. He remembered. the young man's forced 
attitude at the-wedding: malignity- came to his rescue. 
Eventually; he figured that Gilles was giving into asimple 
mood swing and that-the slightest reflection would. make 
him retreat. 

“Come on, my deat,” he started with the air of one who 
knows well the facts of life, *you're not thinking..." 

Gilles cut him short with a gesture so hurried that the 
other was.offended and immediately scorned him, “He's an 
ill-bred boy who doesn't feel worthy. of living above his 
class." 

Gilles caused the same scandal everywhere, at the 
depot, at the reform board. The soldiers were even more 
indignant than the officers. They all racked their brains, 
unable to find enough bad reasons to explain his antics; they 
saw it as jactacity, amnesia (since he had already been to the 
front and knew what it was all about), or even a demonic 
wish to worry and trouble everyone. Gilles had stripped 
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naked in front of the judges, showing off his half-atrophied 
arm, and the doctor with several stripes had asked him: 

“But do you really want to go back?..." 

There had been a murmur among the poor buggers 
who were not there by their own accord, as if faced with an 
act of immodest exhibitionism. 

The doctor with stripes who chaired the board looked 
at him curiously, consulting a note in his hand. Much to 
Gilles chagrin, he kept him in the auxiliary service, but 
agreed that he was now “fit for the battlefield." 

Gilles left red in the face, feeling.as if he had been 
played the fool: He suspected that Berthelot had intervened. 
He didn't know what to do. But the very next day he learned 
that he had been posted as an interpreter to an American 
infantry brigade. He understood the | thought of his 
protector who was offering a new cateer to his curiosity, 
assuming;that this was his ultimate goal in life. He went to 
thank him, but was not received. 

Myriam endured the news with an-expression of. mute 
convulsion. An abominable misery twisted her heart. 

Gilles hadn't got much closer to her since that first 
evening. By the next-day, he had. returned to his ordinary 
sentiments and forgotten the self-doubt-that had arisen in 
him. He had decided that he was tight to dislike Myriam. He 
didn't like her frailsflesh, her timid soul, and that was all; and 
he no longer allowed himself. to lie. With women, his 
sensibility had.taken on a certain aspect in Paris; there was 
no getting away from it. He was a man of pleasure, a man 
born for pleasure. And he was tied to women of pleasure. 

He had continued to spare her in the manner of 
sentimental appearances. He was much more attentive than 
he had ever been before. During the day, his words and 
gestures perfectly concealed the hysterical tension of his 
whole being. He seemed to take it for granted that he 
wouldn't return to his bed. She could rest a little on the idea 
that a great step had been taken. She was afraid of 
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displeasing him by being demanding. She had sensed his 
inferiority and wanted nothing better than to postpone a 
new otdeal in which she feared she would still prove 
reluctant. In the end, she waited for her master, enjoying his 
intimacy throughout the day, which was enough. 

One day, after lunch, Gilles had taken her again briefly, 
brutally. This time she didn't reel back, by a violent effort of 
will: but she was inert, anaesthetised by terror. In the mirror, 
she had seen her husband's hatd face. She panicked and ran 
towards the irreparable; the following night, she came to 
Gilles' bed. Her clumsy audacity had. found Gilles frozen 
solid. 

They réturned to Paris in terror and: despair. Gilles 
started drinking. He would return very late, drunk; she 
wouldiwait in vain for him at dinner: The fact that they lived 
in a hotel made the situation more. difficult. Myriam's grief 
exploded; In the face of her teats, her protests and her 
pleas, he showed.a face of obstinate refusal. 

This went on for-two or three ^days. And then; one 
evening when he had come home particularly late,.he was 
unable-to resist responding with an equal spectacle. He 
burst into tears, shouting: 

“T can't, I can't do it.” 

She had interrogated him desperately, finding hope in 
his tears. But she could get nothing out of him. At the same 
time, Gilles' mind was made up; he would return to the 
front. If he was to be killed, what wassthe point of 
shouting: “I don't love you, your flesh disgusts me.” His 
conscience, which had not shrunk from the discovery he 
had made in the hospital in Neuilly that he did not love her, 
had convulsed before the precise fact of a carnal lie. He had 
moved on from the idea of a moral crime, which he had 
long thought he could tolerate with impunity, to the idea of 
physical defilement, to the real concept of sin. 

During these last days, he made a relentless effort to 
endure without screaming the incessant confession of his 
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love and desire, the dishevelled and ardent humiliation had 
made her a woman at last. She sobbed all night, giving 
herself to this spasm if not to another. 

He gritted his teeth to keep from shouting: *I don't love 
you.” Since he was leaving her forever, since he would 
undoubtedly be killed, why not grant her some illusions? He 
could blame everything on her nature, not on his particular 
lack of love for her, which was turning into an increasingly 
vibrant terror. The furious excesses he indulged in outside 
brought back the fear that had assailed him on the wedding 
night. The more he made love to working girls—and he did 
it often—the more frequently a hint of infantilism, of 
impotence, returned. 

However, one pain is sometimes a remedy for another. 
The idea of Gilles’ departure, of the horrible and total 
separation; soon overcame in Myriam's heart the feeling of 
her) crushing defeat. Through her.tears, she once again 
accepted the, old idea that he was torn from her by a 
mystical feeling. She. still believed in. the fatality of his 
nature. She returned. to the idea that he didn't like women, 
or love: Once again, she.felt pity and admiration ‘for his 
vocation to solitude. 

This created another temptation.for Gilles, to give in to 
this pity. He began to shudder when he thought of the 
explosions in the sky, the clashes of steel, the renewed sense 
of the ittemediable when he arrived at a station on the 
front, then inthe rear lines and rediscovered himself in the 
great desolation of the earth, in the great empty landscape, 
filled with shivering, hard men. He had to make a miserable 
effort to avoid the lure of that tender station platform 
which could still erase everything, of returning to find 
Myriam suffering and adoring and totally forgiving, 

No matter how hard he tried, he could not exorcise 
Myriam from the intoxicating power of tears. The tears that 
she now wept made her forget the other tears. Her new 
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sadness gave her the right to forget that she was not losing a 
lover. 
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Chapter XIX 


Gilles was attached to the staff of an infantry brigade, 
which put him, to his great surprise, his great irony, his great 
curiosity, in the position of staff officer, a position which he 
had despised and ignored for years. His division had just 
landed and had been stationed for what would undoubtedly 
be a long time at the extremity of. the front, near the Swiss 
border. He soonarealised that his service would involve few 
risks and much leisure time, whileyhe waited fot.the move to 
more serious sectors. He had a lot of fun discovering the 
mores of the American army and marveled like a child in all 
the more or less advantageous | novelties that wete so 
completelyunknown to the French infantry. 

One evening, he had come to Belfort to take a bath. He 
was happy to find by chance a room in the best hotel of 
that afea. As he was coming out of the bathroom and half- 
naked into his toom, he came across a French nurse in the 
corridor. 

Her face, porcelain white, was of ercat.beauty. Her nose 
was large but masterful, her eyes large, clear and free, a 
mouth of noble sensuality. All this struck Gilles at once. He 
was no longer as naive as he used to be about the chastity of 
he front and, arriving at this poor little town, he had been 
deeply troubled. He had fantasized about the women in the 
rear of the American army, motorists or otherwise. He was 
hungry for any sensual pleasures, but this face was much 
more than that. Above carnal desire leapt another desire he 
had never known: the desire to seize this passing destiny. He 
saw that the woman was as affected by the encounter as he 
was. It was true that they were the only French people in the 
hotel, which was packed with Americans, and that the 
cotridor, by chance, was almost deserted. She had stopped 
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as he had. He didn't hesitate for a moment and opened the 
door to his room. All he had to do was place a gentle hand 
on hers and she entered. 

"You're French," she said, flashing her magnificent 
teeth with a smile that was prodigiously sincere. 

Her smile was almost naive, and its naivete took on an 
astonishing significance because the turn of the eyes, the 
forehead, the cheeks, the chin, in the light of the bulb 
hanging from the ceiling, revealed a woman of almost forty 
years. She had that deep voice which in women expresses a 
rate disposition for passion. 

“Yes,” responded Gilles in a trembling voice. 

His whole body was shaking. He threw the small objects 
he had brought from the bathroom on the ground and took 
her in. his arms. He did so with such admiration and wonder 
that,it seemed more respectful than not doing so. But she 
pushed him away with strong hands, hands that she left 
resting on his arms. 

“Yes, I understand; but...” 

She didn't try.to hide her surprise. She. tasted it with a 
powerful yearning. 

“Oh! I.beg you,"yhe says, ‘T love your voice, but please 
be quiet.” 

She gave him her face, but refused him her mouth. She 
knew that her face was beautiful, with large, moying eyes 
under the fluttering eyelids, under the arid, butipure white 
forehead. He ardently kissed her argile skin, creased by the 
fiery expression of maturity. 

She pushed him aside again, but it was to undo her 
headscarf. As she raised her large hands with their slightly 
prominent veins, he looked down at her body. How good it 
was to desire with absolute confidence this body, so tautly 
enveloped, so prodigiously unknown, and whose presence 
had already been with him for so long. 

As she freed her abundant hair from its silver threads, 
she told him to be turn off the light. He did so, and they 
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undressed one after the other, without touching. The room 
was filled with nothing but their double breath. 

'There was a moment when he could feel her naked. 

She murmured in a choked voice: 

"You are here, with them?" 

“Yes,” 

“Have you already been to the front? Yes. You enjoy 
this.” 

“Yes,” 

“Me too.” 


They fell onto.the bed, so sure of each other. 


When they returned to the world, they marveled, 
because they knew that this sudden embrace was only an 
imperious beginning. There is nothing more beautiful and 
pure in love:than such a beginning. They saw each other and 
recognised each other. When they entered the room, in the 
space ofa minute, they had had a vision of each other 
which; by embracing the essential, foresaw the particular: so 
Gilles was not surprised by the shape of-her car. He could 
read -on her face the details of ‘a philosophy. .he had 
perceived in.the blink of an eye..She had enteted his life 
strong, free, sincere, one of those rare beings who are 
whole, to whom nature has given much and who give back 
abundantly. 

She had greeted a man in Gilles who, being much 
younger, but so direct, had announced himself as being of 
her kind. In bed, the gesture with which he had enveloped 
her had been nothing more than an extension the quiet hold 
he held over her with his regard. 

The greatest joy of a woman, from which she can draw 
the most profound sensual consequences, is the certainty 
that a man gives her of his moral virility. Gilles, back at the 
front, could provide this certainty. Of course, women's 
assessment of a man's character is capable of infinite error, 
but the marvellous shock they receive from a slightly strong 
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promise proves that, although their judgement is passive, it 
is otiented towards the best. This is true, on occasion, of 
the most frivolous woman as well as the most serious. For 
the past few days Gilles had been shedding his old skin and 
had emerged with young muscles soaked by all his 
expetience of Paris, by contact with the soul of girls who 
have the polish and resistance of scar tissue and by contact 
with a young girl's soul who is used to vertigo. The bitter 
pleasure of one, the delicious unhappiness of another, 
could pave the way for the profound joy of the third. A 
profound joy, but also-a painful one, for this woman of 
forty, the moment Gilles switched on the electricity again, 
exposing her naked in her long silver hair to the gaze of a 
man she.now knew to be dangerously armed, so young, had 
shuddered deeply. For the first time in her life, she felt that 
her victory-was the first step towards an inexorable defeat. 

Yet Gilles was the most modest, the most respectful, 
the most admiring, the most grateful of conquerors. He was 
overwhelmed. All the misery of the.last few weeks, the 
insidious doubt which’ had crept up on him and acted as 
remorse, all this was a momentary flinching 6nly to contrast 
with his present blossoming into certainty and strength. He 
was living again, or rather, beginning .to-live. He was 
emerging from the darkness, from a long, painful, 
parturition. It was with an informed heart that he assessed 
he great tighteousness of his impulse. 

They didn't feel like talking, they-delayed the moment to 
come to the trivial specifications of civil status, of the story 
hey could tell each other about their past incarnations. 
When a lover of music has just expetienced the revelation, 
hrough a good orchestra and a brilliant conductor, of a 
symphony to which he has been groping for the spiritual 
key for yeats, he rejects the programme that offers him 
formal information, such as the date, the supposed mood of 
he author at the time he wrote it, his money troubles, his 
relations with the imbecilic masters of the world. Gilles and 
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this woman were suddenly in grip of the most precise art, 
but also the most formulaic. 

“What should I call you? Perhaps it would be better if 
you didn't tell me your name;" said Gilles. 

“T agree,” she said. 

Her teeth shone. Her lover's first sentence had the 
absolute moral flavour that she was tasting in her heart. 

Later, in the night, she was called Alice. 

Alice was a nutse in a hospital on the front at Vosges, 
which was not far from Belfort. As this area was almost as 
quiet as Gilles’, she-wasn't very busy. So they met two or 
three times a. week. Sometimes they had a whole night or 
half a day; She had become a nurse after the death at the 
front of her last lover, and even before that her attachment 
to this man, who was a captain in the chasseurs ad pied, had 
drawn her to the front. 

Alice's faithful memory of the military passion that this 
man had noutished with all his blood, which she had always 
respected and encouraged, the thought of sacrificing to this 
memory the last beautiful years that remained to het, the 
disgust of Paris and the customs that reigned there, all of 
this satisfied Gilles magnificently. Love is great, after a few 
embraces, only in the company of passions other than love. 
Everything conspired to make their.love great, and the very 
brevity of their encounters proved their devotion to some 
cause other. than that of their joy. 

Alice had done everything a woman could do for the 
captain of the chasseurs. He had died after a long affair that 
had exhausted everything the audacious could hope for in 
love. She had mourned him for a long time and nurtured his 
memory after the tears had dried up. When she met Gilles, 
she didn't know that she was ready for a supreme 
metamorphosis; she believed he would give up. Because 
there was a lot of that feeling in the offer she made to this 
passer-by, who would soon be violently torn away from her 
by youth, if not by death. 
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For Gilles, she was everything he had been searching for 
among the soldiers and whores. Her beautiful body was 
exhausted, but of such robust fabric that he face maintained 
its beauty on a perfect structure of bones and bore without 
profound humiliation all the attacks of age. All this awoke 
that idea of strength and pride which he had sought in the 
wat and in a few abandoned carcasses. He could now see 
what secret ambition had made him chase women of the 
stoutest type: they represented that magnanimity of heart to 
which he had believed his destiny was so devoted. Alice 
brought him this magnanimity, a. strength completely 
fulfilled and completely delivered. She had-blossomed and 
surrendered before him. But the gifts with which she had 
lavished#herself had been so ‘complete that they had 
tempered her for other gifts. After a husband who. had been 
the mistake-of a young girl, she had taken three lovers, each 
of whom.had filled several years of her life. 

He forgot his»surprises, his trials, his connections in 
Paris. He loved Alice with all the newfound strength: of a 
soldier, but coloured by cynicism and by remorse. She, who 
still knew "nothing of his brief and terrible. past, was 
astonished by the indefinable mixture of candour and-acuity 
hat he showed. Candour seemed to-dominate. At first, he 
had the elementary impulse of a young boy towards her, for 
he had not had à mother. Besides, young men, especially 
hose who have been absorbed by a great tumult, a great 
virile trial, war or revolution, arc always like children before 
heir first lover. At the age of twenty-three, because of the 
rials and tribulations of military life, he had in every 
domain ignorances or intuitions that surprised and delighted 
her with a miraculous freshness and strength. All the 
movements that had given rise to her former lovers 
reappeared. This miracle of metamorphosis is undoubtedly 
more powerful in women devoted to the passion of the 
heart than in men with the same vocation, because women 
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have a great capacity for forgetting that makes them bounce 
back higher. 

Gilles was also experiencing the marvellous effects of 
his miracle, but he was too young to understand it and, 
after a while, he suffered from his lack of understanding. 
He found himself inferior to Alice in every way. She had 
known Patis from many sides, for her lovers had been in 
very different situations. Faced with her knowledge of the 
heart, he saw himself as constantly at fault: he had to admit 
o being crude, simple. It pained him to think that he might 
die in the spring, withoüt his heart having had time to 
unearth more delicate treasures. But the purity of the path 
hat consecrated Alice's destiny was above. all what 
confounded him. From the age of twenty, Alice had given 
herself over entirely to love. Penniless, she had left a rich 
husband to-submit her fate to that. of a painter who had a 
hard-fought reputation, very-little-money, and who could 
not abandon. a wife and children. Later, she had become 
quite rich again with another lover who was a writer, She 
had become poot again with the man who had been killed 
in the war. She had perfectly equal memoties- of all her 
avatars: Gilles' mind was deeply seduced by this rectitude, 
which brought him back to the wat: Fearing-his weakness in 
peace, he thought that his death during the spring offensives 
would be the only way to bring him back into line with 
Alice. 
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Chapter XX 


When Gilles left, Myriam's suffering was intolerable. As a 
student, she had dreamt of independence and had imagined 
the joy of living without parents or even the need for a 
man, relying solely on her work, but now she refused with 
all her being the solitude imposed on her. 

The fact that Gilles-was at the-front dominated all her 
other reasons for suffering, but had not removed them. 

Apart from Ruth, Mrs Florimond was the only one to 
look after het. This lady had been extremely struck by 
Gilles'; departure. Unlike» many people, she had. found it 
more than-an occasion for scandal. She had no universal 
curiosity about the vatiety-of characters, but rather the 
broad acceptance acquired by mediocre people who, in their 
profession. or situation, are obliged-to take this variety into 
account. Although this did not enrich. her philosophy. any 
mote than that of a doctot in a hurry the “schemer, 
receiving both people of the world and politicians; some 
more cunning than the others, businessmen and men of 
letters, the former living even more in the imagination than 
the latter, poor and rich, people of fame and people who 
could become famous or who had failed to become famous, 
she was accustomed to following the irregular curve of 
destinies and, knowing the twists and turns,of character and 
the twists and turns of fate, she was accustomed to 
mistrusting detractors more than their victims. 

One of her regulars, Sarrazin, a rather naive musician 
who played the cynic, told her: 

“T told you, your Gambier was just a big buck. He's 
gone back to the front because he's so stupid that he 
believes what the newspapers say and he's well inclined to 
get himself killed." 
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She had replied: 

"Sarrazin, you're not there at all. It’s not about that, it's 
his relationship with his wife.” 

“She's sweet, that little thing. Very pretty neck and a lot 
of dough. I hope she'll be a widow soon. In any case, she 
needs to be looked after, starting now.” 

“Bah! You can always try, she adores him.” 

“We can explain to her that he’s an idiot... After all, my 
dear, what else can you call it? You said that it’s because of 
her that he left. Perhaps she no longer loves him.” 

“No, you don’t understand.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“No” 

Mrs Florimond was sometimes discreet, sometimes 
indiscreet, depending on her mood or her self interest. In 
the present.case, however, she remembered Gilles fondly 
enough, albeit with a grudge, not to hand him over to the 
nasty gossip; and she also wanted to maintain a certain 
mystery around Myriam. In fact, she assumed that. Gilles 
had gone-back to the front to prove his selflessness. He 
wanted to give, as Berthelot had. said, a style to-his life and 
having so soon got his hands on «the big bag,’ as they still 
said in those days, he had hastened-to.show that he would 
not remain studiously attached to this first advantage, that 
he was capable of fisking it to move on to others. 

*He is a lover of mysticism. Intelligent people nourish 
heir beliefs with the most imbecilic experiences. I've put 
him with the actors, so he can get on with his show.” 

While taking a liking to Gilles, Mrs Florimond was 
determined to detach his wife from him. She had to make 
her mark on people, at any time and in any way. So she 
pestered her young friend with phone calls and invitations. 

But Myriam confined herself in absolute solitude. She 
had been promised that Gilles would write to her, and she 
waited for his letters to arrive, which, when they did, were 
short, sibylline, affected and desperately distant. Howevet, 
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despite her frail appearance, she had her father's robust 
nature and had returned to her laboratory. At the same time, 
she had to look after the flat she had rented and where she 
was staying. It was not the least excruciating of the present 
conjectures: to set up this home where perhaps her other 
half would never set foot. And yet, she found help there. It 
is true that she had not lost all hope. Hope only dies with 
life, say the fools. They don't think that this is, on the 
contrary the second when it really blossoms. A great 
disappointment transposes a desire into a dream with an 
insane force of fixation; and in strong-willed beings like 
Myriam the dream is nourished by work. The positive side 
of women's nature is a great help to them in times of 
affliction, A man tries to forget by throwing himself, into his 
work, but this work is so-far removed from the concern of 
his heart that it takes the place of concern. A woman, by 
giving herself over to caresthat prolong her worry, forgets 
much easier. 

However, Gilles’ letters became-so brusquely laconic 
that Myriam's suffering exceeded the:limits. of what was 
possible. 
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Chapter XXI 


One day as Gilles was arriving at the Hótel de Belfort, he 
found himself face-to-face with Myriam. Unable to bear any 
longer, she had obtained a passage of transit, thanks to 
Morel. 

À great shudder traversed him, to see her, in the midst 
of so many American-officers;-so frail. She had been 
transformed by- suffering, something hard doubled the 
delicacy of.her features. Gilles now saw this suffering, the 
thought of which had hereto only crossed his heart from a 
distance, and on occasion. And here, at the front, he was 
home. He.no longer depended on "Myriam. He. was 
protected from her reproach by his muddy boots, by the 
men he rubbed shoulders with in the hotel's narrow hallway, 
by the noise of the rolling kitchens in-the street. 

“Oh,” he murmered, *you're here." 

“Yes,’-she tesponded in. a breath. 

“Come.” 

He led her towards the staitcase. The-owner of the 
hotel was looking at him with a.distressed admiration. 
“What a prodigious man, that a woman would come to the 
front just for him. But poor Mrs Alice. I thought/he was in 
love with het?’ 

As he climbed the stairs, he knew-he. would at last strike 
the final blow he had been holding back for months. He had 
reproached himself like a coward for having held back, and 
now that he was sure of catrying it out, he was no longer 
disgusted with himself, for, through Alice, he no longer 
recognized in himself the man he had been in Paris, but he 
saw himself, with sadness, as the instrument of chance that 
destiny had seized. “I have entered this young life like 
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Death." He was convinced that he had inflicted on Myriam 
an irreparable injury. 

The moment he entered his room, he broke out in a 
cold sweat, fearing that some object might suddenly reveal 
Alice's existence to Myriam. “A word, but not an object. An 
object hurts too much." 

Myriam entered and also cast an apprehensive glance 
around the room. Although she wasn't thinking specifically 
about what she might learn, she cast a frightened glance at 
these walls and these pieces of furniture which could, in an 
instant, become witness to the her greatest suffering. And if 
they were to be witnesses to pleasure? To happiness? At 
least to pléasure? Ah, anything, but not this atrocious 
suffering that had been in her heart for weeks, but which 
she suddenly realized could multiply horribly. 

Gilles shut the door His eyes continued to search 
everywhete as he unzipped his. heavy) fut-lined jacket. He 
found: nothing. He walked towards her into the middle of 
the room where- she stood stiffly. She had told herself. when 
she left that she would know at first glance, and, she still 
didn't know. 

They suffered for a moment, standing, before -each 
other, one of those moments that feel like years. Then he 
said: 

“T love another woman.” 

There it was, it wasn’t more difficult than that. 

There are no words to describe a great pain and it has 
no gestures to express itself. Can you describe the feeling of 
nothingness? Because it was the feeling of nothingness that 
now spread over everything that was Myriam, face and life. 
He remembered the belated confession he had made about 
Mabel; it had been nothing. Now she was touched, struck in 
her vitality, in her youth, in her confidence. “Much worse 
than death, nothing to do with death.” 

To combat the atrocious feeling of emptiness that her 
face conveyed to him, he tried to hold on to the happy 
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memories of Alice. But it was in vain, it was another 
universe from which he had emerged for the moment; no 
matter how much he reassured himself he would return, it 
didn't warm his heart. He was frozen. 

Myriam was mute, dead. She was falling into a 
bottomless pit. The infinite vibration of suffering filled her. 
There were ridiculous noises that passed through her like 
pebbles accompanying her fall. “PI kill myself. Who is she? 
I hate you. I love you. It’s all over. It will never be over. I'm 
dead. Nothing, never...” 

Gilles, the day after his encounter.with Alice, had, in a 
moment of lucidity, forseen this moment. “Iwill tell her: I 
am full of life, of desire. There is nothing left of. me in this 
death, this sickness, that overwhelms me around you. What 
is one:to do? Do you want me to stay dead with you?" He 
couldn't remember these prepared words. And it was every 
bit the effect of his sympathy for Myriam; a purely negative 
effect which could not. help her. Nothing, nothing in the 
world could:ever completely erase this-£rom Myriam’s heart. 
Except God, whom she did not know. And he was marked 
by the stigma of Cain. 

Meanwhile, Myriam had somewhat regained a taste for 
life; her open wound was ravenous and sucked gluttonously 
at the knife. She rose from the bed where she was 
wallowing. 

“Whois she? Where is she? Is she here? How can she 
be here? Did. you meet her in Paris? Do you go there 
without my knowing? Who is she?" 

Gilles responded mechanically: 

“She is a nurse here.” 

“Ah! So you see her all the time.” 

“No, rarely." 

Myriam shook her head with derision. 

“What is she like?" 

“Beautiful.” 

“Me, am I not beautiful?” 
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“It’s not you it's me... There, that’s all.” 

“He did not say the words “who is unable to love you.” 
But she had them ready. 

“You have never loved me.” 

Determined to the end, Gilles said: 

“No.” 

“But you love her?... Ah, yes, you already said it.” 

She stopped for a second, and then finally she cried: 

“You like sleeping with her and not with me.” 

It was the final word that had to be extracted from him. 

Gilles stiffened: 

“Yes.” 

She fell back on the bed and sobbed with abandon. It 
didn't occur to either of them that. Gilles had possessed 
Alice; on that very bed. Men,! who themselves weep 
sometimes, watch women weep with a strange uneasiness. 
For this uneasiness, a young man has at least one excuse: 
after childhood, he has forgotten to feel. 

Myriam. laboured from her grief; moaning into. her 
pillow. At the summit of man’s moral feeling, the. animal 
reappeats with all it’s strength, which is the, sttength of 
deliverance: While Gilles thought she was going to succumb, 
because the spasms were increasing, Myriam satiated herself 
and went over to the relief of exbaustion. 

They had to wait for the next train. Gilles wottied that 
Alice would be harmed by Myriam. 
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Chapter XXII 


Nevertheless, he made her perfectly happy in the weeks 
that followed. Each enjoyed the other for what they were, 
for their strengths, without worrying about what they had 
been or what they would become. They became increasingly 
numb to the front; neither of them had any work; they had 
more time together. 

They arranged to spend two short periods of leave 
together in Lyon. But then, as if they had been forbidden to 
leave the’ circle that protected them, the spell was. broken. 
He began to confess to her. She told him vaguely about her 
life, with that inability of a woman in love to look back on 
her/past once she has let it 20. With the acuity of the 
intellectual and the, intolerance of the young man, he was 
not satisfied. He became suspicious;jealous of the present, 
of the doctors with whom she lived in-the promiscuity of 
the hospital ‘and ofthe, past, of the-lovers who had 
devoured her life, especially the past. Jealousy is fitst and 
foremost astonishment. So young; he was astonished by life; 
he suddenly saw in it nothing but the-irreparable; he looked 
with horror at a being who had given her years without 
return. He saw her as a beautiful monument, outliving men 
by some ghostly force. But ‘he rebelled against this 
irreparable act. He had to at least possess in his imagination 
all the time that had not been his. He forced her to recount 
it in minute detail He was also instinctively trying to 
incorporate all that experience and knowledge. 

He suffered, a turbulent suffering. Soon, she suffered 
more than he did. She was frightened, beheld in those 
young accusing eyes, she realized that she had already lived, 
that she was forty years old; she was waking up from a long 
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dream. He wanted her all the time, he only stopped wanting 
her body to covet her past as his greatest treasure. 

After that, it was another thing. Another ordeal was 
inflicted on Alice. Tired of making her talk about herself, he 
wanted to talk to her about himself; he told her about 
Myriam. She was shocked when she learned that he was 
married, and the story he told her about the last months of 
his life made het choke. Here then, is what was behind the 
proud look of this young soldier. 

She reacted with her characteristic frankness. 

“I didn't think there could be a-Parisian in you... a 
bourgeois..." 

He studied her with a fearful and distant admiration. 

It was all so far removed from her: the calculations, the 
detours, the darkness, and also that malignant lucidity. She 
was of a noble tace, a protected.race, forever ignorant of a 
certain eyil, Was he not of that race? He had thought that 
with her he had returned to it. 

Alice-was too experienced not to. be gifted with a 
penetration that worked against her will. Observing. him in 
this new light, she saw that he had not broken with his life 
in Paris since he met. her. He would never break with it. He 
continued to bring luxury cigatettes-and-cigars, champagne 
and whisky from Paris. He reproached her for condemning 
all the people he had seen in Paris, at Mrs Florimond's, who 
had astonished and seduced him. He found these'spirits dry, 
but sometimes. funny and sharp. She spoke.of them with 
the shamelessness of people who have lived and who no 
longer hesitate to vomit out almost everything they have 
known as well as to praise without restraint the little they 
have tasted. He, who had everything to know, rebelled 
against this way of mind, certainly not jaded, but saturated, 
contracting in two words the thousand nuances gathered 
over twenty yeats. 
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Chapter XXIII 


At last, true bitterness had entered Myriam's heatt. She had 
already learned to admire Gilles less; she had discovered 
weakness in him. What had made him seem weak in her 
eyes was the remotse, or rather the disgust, that had come 
from his power over her Now she was discovering 
resentment and, immediately afterwards, envy: if she had a 
rival, she could,-on the off chance, imagine her rival of 
being beneath her. Gilles, on the platform at Belford station, 
had told her Alice was forty. 

She now wanted the privileges that he had deprived her 
of. It was to-this revolt that Mrs Florimond had appealed 
with passionate perseverance; she.had shown Myriam the 
injustice of the fate she was accepting. Why should Gilles 
keep her from love and success? This last argument. took 
precedence, over-the first. It was true that Myriam. had a 
muffled sensuality that rebelled, but it was still struggling in 
Gilles” shadow; whereas. her fighting spirit had to-reacted 
mote quickly to the sting of a challenge. 

She had returned from Belfort with the understanding, 
finally admitted, that she had been deceived by Gilles. Joy 
had wrong the confession that they had both but off for so 
long; he adored love, whereas he had let her believe that it 
was the least of his worries. She had found.him on the front 
line with a completely different mystique to the which had 
had made her respect him for so long. There was revenge to 
be had and, what's more, she could hope to win Gilles back, 
a cruel seduction. 

Mrs Florimond received her in a completely different 
disposition from the one that she had so vainly fought 
against, and she congratulated herself on not having been 
put off. She begged her to come into her salon, but Myriam 
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would not be tamed. Her combative nature was awakened, 
and it did not broaden her aptitude. She had vaguely sensed 
that she was disappointing people with her silence, her lack 
of coquetry, and she did not hope for a metamorphosis. 
Fearing some repugnant trail, she asked Mrs Florimond to 
stay with her instead, and she came from time to time with 
friends. If. they weren't extremely arrogant, they weren't 
extremely smart either, but Myriam had abhorred her 
mother's feigned successes in soliciting Catholic friendships 
and she had acquired an anti- “bourgeois prejudice at the 
Sorbonne. She only, in her heart, wanted 
someone, anyon 
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Chapter XXIV 


Alice had long since detached herself from Paris; she had 
even developed a hatred for the rear. Now she dreaded Paris 
on account of Gilles. He first told her that he would not be 
spending his leave in Paris; then slyly pointed out everything 
he was sactificing by not going. 

“After all, I might nowactuallmdie here before the war is 
over. It's best then that I go and maintain my friendships at 
the Quai." 

“Why pretend? You want to go to Paris and you'll go.” 

Gilles frowned, she could see right through. him. He 
muttered inea childish tone: 

“PI do what I want todo’ 

“Of coutse. Meitoo. Me, I don’t want to go." 

He.felt.the first tear between them. Her too, he would 
make her.suffer, this woman whom he found beautiful, 
whom.he admired. He examined himself; he-did not only 
see, in his desire to go to Paris, the normal reasons, 
necessitated by his condition as a man. who had to) make 
allowances for curiosity, ambition and work, but also.that of 
ove; he asked himself if that which attracted him,to Paris 
was not above all Myriam. 

What had-become of her? Had she moved on? Had he 
ost her? He was disappointed to see that his love for Alice 
did not preclude such questions. However, joy was always 
between their bodies and erased the doubts and disquietude. 
Alice had had many lovers more experienced, more subtle, 
for whom pleasure was a slower, burning enigma. Gilles, in 
her arms, forgot many of the lessons he had learned in 
Paris. It is rate that, with the woman they love the most, 
men, especialy young men in the early stages of a love 
affair, are the most caressing lovers. Women understand, 
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and accept this burden. That is what Alice did, being 
capable of indulgence, or magnanimity; she loved Gilles 
with a mother's resignation. The love of the mature for the 
young is confounded, willingly or not, with kindness. 

At the last moment, she accompanied him to Paris. 

Gilles said nothing to Myriam and went to the hotel. 
His mistress, having left the noble hospital gown that 
defined her era, found herself dressed like a starving artist, 
proper, but abusively contemptuous of the effects of 
poverty not young. However, her noble expression 
dominated all. For several days, he shared the pleasures of 
Paris with her Gifted with a superb health, she loved to eat 
and drink; she knew the best places. Gilles didn't care about 
gastronotny, but he liked to drink. Every evening they got 
buzzed, like so many others at that time in Paris. They'd 
wake up late, go out to lunch, come back to make love, go 
out againyto relax on the banks of the Seine, which is the 
whole of Paris. They drank, dined; went to the cinema, and 
drank again in the nightclubs where-soldiers and civilians 
were crammed togethet. 

The-third or forth day, Gilles began to reflect. What of 
his life? Money, which he spend lavishly and had taken from 
his new bank account, still colouted-his life: Alice watched 
his hands as he took a note from his wallet. What was she 
thinking? He knew what she was thinking. But the.thought 
never left her lips. If he hadn't had the money, what would 
he have done? He would have taken her to Carentan. They 
would have walked along the winter sea, as wild as a 
goddess before the birth of man. In the evening, instead of 
drinking and bar-hopping, they would have listened to the 
old man talk about Osiris, Dyonisos, Orpheus, Mithras, 
Jesus and all the great enchanters who suffer and die to save 
mankind. But if not for the young soldier, then who, are 
life's easy pleasures? That he is drawn to money, women, 
alcohol, rather than other things, can hardly be avoided. 
And besides, in three days, he would return to Belfort. 
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Winter would end, spring would return, the season of 
offensives; his American division would carry him to an 
ardent battlefield. 

Alice was slowly teaching him how to dance. 

But Myriam? The curiosity rose in him. What was 
Myriam doing? She suddenly seemed to him to be existing 
in mysterious, prohibited domain. He immediately he made 
a plan to break this prohibition and he told Alice that he 
had to dine the penultimate evening with his chef de service 
at the Quai. She replied deliberately: 

“Take the opportunity to see yout-wife too.” 

She had never before said: “your wife.” 

“I have no desire to see her,” 

* You're. dying to see her.” 

“Are you jealous?" 

*You don't love her, but you owe her." 

“Money?” 

“Yes, money and all the other things.” 

“Other things?" 

“All the other things that don't matter to. me any. more 
than money.” 

“But you have had them and J haven't. You were rich 
once,” 

“Bah!” 

“Ah! That makes all the difference.” 

“I don't think so. I loved a man who had#money. The 
second I no longer loved him, I left him." 

Gilles bit his lips. 

“The second... do you think I should leave Myriam?” 

“You can never leave her." 

“Because I'm weak?" 

“Because you like luxury too much... No, actually, it's 
not luxury, because I’ve known men who were much more 
refined and picky than you... No, it’s the idea of luxury.” 

"That's what you believe?" 
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*Oh yes, I believe it." 

“When the war's over, what do you think will happen to 
me?" 

“Tm no longer dreaming of death,” he realized. 

“You'll return to your wife.” 

“And you?" 

“Me... We loved each other when and where we could.” 

Gilles stifled any denial. Seeing her in civilian clothes, he 
had realized that she would be old when she returned from 
the war. In Belfort he had toyed with the idea that, if he was 
not killed, he would-leave Myriam and live with Alice. When 
he had spoken in this vein, she had resolutely shrugged her 
shoulders.,Alone, if this idea occurred to her, she would go 
to a mirtor, scrutinize her beautiful disguise, and slowly pull 
it apart. 

Gilles felt pity for Alice as he did for Myriam; he was 
sorty to sce this feeling return. But also, she was too cheap 
for his appetite; she found it too easy for him to give up so 
many opportunities at once. She was full, not him; she. had 
tasted everything, he still had so many-things to. discover. 
He wanted to go to Myriain’s apartment. After all, wasn’t it 
his apartment too? 

Alice wanted little for herself. He did not consider that 
if she had pushed the advantage, she would be married to 
another man, and not freely in love with him. Foryhis part, 
he certainly. didn’t feel in a position to provide for a woman. 
That is the effect of war, the idea of earning money never 
occurred to him. For him there was only one choice; 
Myriam or poverty. The nervous are so surprised and so 
overwhelmed by the first opportunity that comes along, that 
they let themselves become fixated by it. But he held Alice 
in his arms and he rejoiced in her as though they had been 
in love for eternity. He loved her strong flesh, because it 
spoke of moral virtues that had long obsessed him. 

He left her that same evening. Having dinner at 
Maxim's, he suddenly found himself alone, as if by fate. 
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How could he have left, even for a few houts, this Alice, 
whose presence was so warm? Why not run back to her? He 
stayed. He recognised the feeling that had seized him when 
he first arrived in Paris, the feeling that he owed not so 
much to ambition as to the sensual ease of his life. 

It was a different affluence from that of Alice. All she 
needed in life was a bath to bathe in, a bed to sleep in, and a 
packet of gauloises. He didn’t understand that, having 
bought a few trinkets on their arrival, she didn't have a 
penny left in her purse. It never occurred to him the kind 
idea of getting her some small gift. For the rest, she trusted 
in the grace of God, if only she could be with the man she 
liked and who liked her back. 

“But what is the grace of God?" Gilles asked himself. 
He had experienced the night before an unwelcome 
realiżation They had wanted to go.to see a play and Gilles 
has) mentioned getting tickets. "You're crazy," she'd cried, 
“TIL ask Lévy for some.” She had phoned the gentleman, 
who did not seem happy about the.request, but, finally 
conceded. All this inan exchange of great familiarity. Here, 
Gilles had realized that Alice's independence*was payed for 
and accommodated by many small cons. This brought him 
back to his original idea, that it is better-to-concentrate all 
the difficulties of commerce, all the-friction of conscience 
that the circulation of wealth entails, on a single, person, 
especially one as delicate as Myriam. 

He was becoming sceptical of -Alice's attitude, he no 
longer saw any supetiority in it beyond that of being 
supported by her with a strong passion. 

It was this that he really liked about her, and which 
expressed itself so well on her beautiful face where, 
between her white teeth and big loving eyes, a striking nose 
projected a free and voluptuous silhouette, which ran over 
the refined flesh of her body. This line barely sagged at the 
exuberant limit of maturity. Clearly, Alice was only offering 
him the retrospective suggestion of the shapes that had 
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once made het so beautiful. But the sagging outline of a 
breast, that line redoubled in the hip, if it was not too 
dispossessed of that which yesterday assured her triumph, 
seemed, with a hallucinating tremor, to return to it in the 
magnetic moments of a woman who has always pleased 
rising to please again. Thus, beauty became moving, after 
having lost the coldness of that first stroke of the chisel, of 
he ideal, and in the person who sees her and possesses her, 
hard admiration is turned to magnificently melancholy 
enderness, because he does not only see what she has 
become, but what she.was: 

These reflections brought Gilles to remember that Paris 
for him had been a city of women. What wouldihe say to a 
body more perfect than that of Alice? After all, he was free. 
He wanted to visit Myriam, but he had time. The thought of 
Myriam put-him back in the mood for infidelity. It was only 
half past;nine. He called the Austrian. Her fawning voice 
appalled him. He.hung up. The thought of Alice shattered it 
all. 

Finally, he went='to visit Myriam.- On. the way; he 
repeated to himself, savouring with surprised-pleasure, that 
at Myriam’s, he was also) at home.. After all, he had an 
apartment, a room where perhaps a woman was still waiting 
for him. This woman, wasn't she his? Thinking he had lost 
her, he violently, imperiously wanted her back. 

The taxi let him off in front of the building. Before 
ringing the bell, he crossed the street to examine the facade. 
It was along the Cours-la-Reine, a-brand new building, 
which had been completed during the war. A bit too large, 
and pretentiously detailed, but imposing enough. In any 
case, in the ait, in the light, there was calm. He rang again. 
He entered; realized he could no longer remembered the 
floor. Myriam had written that it was at the very top, but 
was it the fifth or the sixth floor? He had to wake the 
concierge, who did not recognize him. 
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“Monsieur requests Mrs Gambier?” asked the man who 
seemed suspicious of everything to do with his new tenant. 

No doubt the behaviour of Myriam, so unaware of 
minor customs, had already shocked him. 

“Yes, I am Mr Gambier.” 

The concierge opened his eyes wide, expressing both 
commiseration and respect. Gilles had been a little worried. 
Now, his worry was starting to grow. 

“Is she home?” 

“T think so,” replied the concierge with a hesitant air. 

“On the fifth floor, right?” 

“No, on the sixth." 

The concierge was troubled by the circumstance of a 
husband arriving at his wife's house like a stranger, but was 
that all that was troubling him? What was Myriam doing? 
Who was in her house? Gilles took the lift awkwardly and 
did not have the heart to appreciate it's speed. 

On-arriving, he regretted not having his key, and 
therefore, the element of surprise. He found it ridiculous to 
The buzzet- emitted an elegantly tempered- sound: Nobody 
answeted. Gilles found this a kind of relief. He told himself 
that Myriam's-absence had spared:him grief and tears. And 
besides, how would he excuse himself in time to: rejoin 
Alice who was waiting for him at midnight in the hotel? 

Before leaving, he rang again to ease his conscience. 
And suddenly, he heard a noise. The moving of furniture in 
the antechamber and a man’s voice could be heard. Gilles 
laughed; this was unexpected. Unexpected? No. How could 
he have believed that he would find Myriam waiting for him 
that evening like a hundred other evenings, alone and crying 
like a fountain? He suddenly saw himself in a completely 
new light; this was no longer a drama, but a comedy. And he 
was ridiculous, long before the door opened. 

Meanwhile, the door didn’t open. Gilles hurriedly rang 
again, his mind full of a lively curiosity to see himself in the 
eyes of a stranger. 
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Finally, the door opened. He found himself face to face 
with a soldier taller than himself and considerably wider. 
Gilles, who wanted to laugh, was again surprised, as the 
stranger's face was haggard and expressed a dramatic 
sentiment. 

Gilles heard himself speak with a tone of haughty 
detachment. 

*] think I'm on the wrong floor. Is this the home of..." 

The other, hastily, exclaimed: 

“No, no, this is Myriam's apartment. You are Gilles 
Gambier? 

Gilles nodded. 

The strangers face, contracted and pale, expressed a 
look ofsextreme aversion to Gilles. 

Gilles advanced into the antechamber. The other 
stepped back only after a second, so they bumped into each 
other. Each of them cringed. 

Gilles. brusquely began talking: 

“Wellthen, you can tell her T came.by to see her-and 
that, after all, I’m too busy to stick around and talk.” 

This seemed to him to be the most sober and most 
cruel way of leaving while also taking his revenge. 

But at that very moment, Myriam.appeared. Not naked, 
but dressed. She looked at Gilles with eyes that were as 
desolate as they were surprised. 

“Tm sorry I didn't tell you I was coming.” 

She looked at the stranger, seeming to hate and fear him 
at the same time. Gilles looked at him too. He seemed 
completely lost. Suddenly he exclaimed: 

“Why are you coming back to make her suffer again? 
You don't love her, leave her alone." 

Gilles immediately felt sympathy for this man who got 
straight to the point, and what's more, told the pure truth. 

He replied: 

“By jove, perhaps you're right." 
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This comment made Myriam furious, but at the other 
man. She told him: 

“Get out.” 

Gilles exclaimed: 

“But why?” 

However, the other man did not seem to appreciate 
Gilles’ impartiality. While Myriam watched him with a more 
worried expression and, behind him, signalled to Gilles to 
contain himself, as he advanced towards Gilles 
threateningly and all the more menacing because his 
agitation seemed due-not only to the present circumstances, 
but to a nervous state that was habitually excessive. 

“You deserve a bullet in you, that's what you deserve.” 

“No kidding,” said Gilles. 

At that moment he wanted, more than anything else, to 
defend the rights of cynicism. 

Myriam hurriedly stood in frontof the stranger and 
shouted: 

“Shut up, and-eet out of here.” 

She seemed very frightened. She turned. to, Gilles and 
gave him another sign, as if to indicate that the other was 
not in his right mind and all extremes were to be feared. 

Gilles suddenly rediscovered all his anger towards her 
and shouted: 

*Enough, he's already here, let him explain." 

“Please .explain yourself?" he asked the.other man, 
“what's all this about putting a bullet in me?” 

“You don’t have the right to behave that way with a 
woman...” 

Gilles interrupted: 

“Does she love you?" 

He turned back to her: 

*Do you love this man now?" 

“No,” said Myriam, after a hesitation that clearly came 
from fear. 
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“Well?” said Gilles, returning to the stranger. 

He seemed despondent. He looked at Myriam, but that 
look brought him back to his madness. He threw himself 
on Gilles and hit him violently with both fists. Gilles fired 
back. Gilles had never boxed in his life, and was quite frail. 
As he punched, he found himself clumsy and suddenly he 
felt the sensation of no longer having a head, at the same 
time the rest of his body fell infinitely to the ground. 


When he revived, he was on the floor lying on his back, 
alone with Myriam. Without rancour-he found that there 
was a providence and that it was doing things well. 

“Well then, there is a justice.’ he muttered, Myriam 
caressed his forehead with mad tenderness. 

He stood up, furious. 

“Clearly there's no need for me to be here.” 

“Please be quiet." 

“Vigo.” 

“But why, you’re on leave? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Ah!.-Thete it is, I should tell you.” 

“No, but...” 

“So, you already have a lover? 

Until that word he had not looked at her; he said it, he 
looked at her, and he said to himself: *Here's a new ridicule; 
cuckold, l'm not even sure if 1 am one, that’s normal for 
cuckolds.” 

Myriam seemed wounded to-the core: “And to think 
that perhaps this is nothing but another opportunity for me 
to insult her love." 

“Does this man love you?" 

“Of course.” 

“And you?" 

She looked like she’d seen a ghost. 

All at once, he gave up asking questions and offering 
explanations. 
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“T need to go.” 

Myriam’s eyes filled with tears. It was the end. 

“Tm so happy you're here” she stammered. “Why have 
you come?" 

“To say hello, but Pm going; I only have a few hours. PI 
be leaving soon in an American car that's only just passing 
through Paris." 

She immediately believed him. Always this credulity 
made from inexperience as much as love. She contained a 
frightful attraction towards him. 

“Its nice of yowto have come,” she babbled. 

Suddenly, she seemed to remember. 

“Do you still love that woman?” 

Gilles, surprised by the question, hesitates. She shudders 
with hope. 

He does too. Take her back, reconquer, re-establish his 
right. But pale, emaciated, unable to take advantage of the 
situation; stripped forever of all coquetry and defenses 
against him, she no longer pleases him; whereas the instant 
before she appeared toshim in the doorway, adorned, with all 
that shady beauty that adultery lends for a moment to the 
most modest women; 

He assuted her that he had to leave. 

“You have at least an hour. You've hardly been in Paris 
for five minutes.” 

Throwing caution to the wind, he lied: 

“T called you: you didn’t pick up.” 

A great remorse engulfed her. She threw herself on an 
armchair in the anteroom and sobbed. 

He let his eyes wander around her. “Well! This flat... 
The antechamber is nice enough.” A terrible resentment 
seized him: “Pll never live here.” He walked towards the 
door. She jumped up and threw herself on him. 

“Wait, stay.” 

“No! I can’t, I don’t want to.” 
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“But can't you see that I’m horribly alone in Paris?" 

“Ha! Hah!” 

“That boy is a madman. I met him at Mrs Florimond's. 
He was gravely wounded in the Orient. I felt pity for him." 

He restrained himself from saying: "So what?" A dry 
anger gripped him. He tore away from her, opened the 
door, and ran down the stairs. 

She was moaning terribly, calling his name. 

Downstairs, he was trembling with fear at finding her 
on the pavement. 
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Chapter XXV 


Returning to the hotel, Gilles brought Alice what she had 
been waiting fot: a withered heart. She had waited for this 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. 

Not knowing Mytiam, she imagined her as more than 
she was; she could not believe youth would not find every 
means of victory. That was; after all, the only superiority 
that she recognized in her rival: youth, but for her that went 
a long way; more over, she felt supetior to all women in the 
generosity of her heart and body. She dreaded that all this 
had already satiated Gilles. She saw in him a strength, but 
this strength.did not follow the paths she'understood: She 
did not believe in Gilles? superior arguments; she believed 
that for him the worst reasons were the most seductive. He 
would be like so many other men she-had seen devoured by 
money, vanity, ambition, all the things that, for her, were 
phantasms. Gilles was not wrong to think that.she was 
making too good a deal of his curiosity, she did;not see that 
it was stronger in him than ambition, and only took the 
appearance of it momentarily. 

“Why didn't you stay?" she asked. “I was sure you'd stay 
with her, You didn't come back for me.” 

Gilles was struck by the complete disenchantment in 
her tone. Alice appeared indifferent, fully preoccupied with 
stifling in herself the last gasp of life; She didn't want any 
more battles that could only end in victory without 
tomorrow. 

He looked at her and said with a painful astonishment: 

“Tm not doing you any more good than I’m doing her.” 

She replied with her stoic affection: 

“You loved me in Belfort.” 
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Gilles threw himself at her like a spoiled child who's 
surest of being forgiven at the very moment he is the most 
guilty. 

"Listen, I can't bear to lose her. She's mine, she belongs 
to me, I want to keep her.” 

Despite her best efforts, Alice felt her eyes fill with 
teats. 

“You love het.” 

“No, you must understand, I’m a pig. It’s simply that 
I’m used to her loving me, to her being mine. I don’t want 
to let her go.” 

“Sor” 

“So. . di 

Gilles got up and paced around the room. 

*1.. I'm furious because I can’t do what needs to be 
done to keep her. She's defending herself! T can’t believe 
that she would defend herself. It's scandalous that she's 
defending herself. Ah! It would take so little.” 

She cried: 

“Shut up, get out of here. You disgust me.” 

He rushed towards her; with a violent interest 

*] disgust you huh? I talk like a.brute, but. am a brute. 
I thought I loved you with a pute, definite love, but all that 
isn't for me. No, you're right, Pm scarred by that encounter 
I had with her one morning, and by the rest.” 

“Go back to her? 

“But I don't want to sleep with her," he cried. 

He stopped dead, remembeting the scene in the 
antechamber, and blurted out these unexpected words to 
Alice: 

“Besides, I’m a cuckhold." 

“What?” she spurted, with a touch of amusement, 
despite her grief. 

He told her everything, She couldn’t help but feel 
relaxed. Gilles painted himself as odious first and ridiculous 
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at his leisure. Now, tired of showing his darkest side, he 
turned finally to comedy. 

They found themselves laughing, which stunned them. 
Alice asked herself where she stood. When was she right? 
When she took him seriously and was angry with him? Or 
now, when she saw him like an absurd infant, embroiled in a 
grotesque adventure, and rather pitiful? 

Smiling, she showed her admirable teeth. Then, Gilles 
realized that she was in bed and that her shirt was revealing 
a beautiful white shoulder. 
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Chapter XXVI 


When Gilles again found himself in Belfort, it was 
announced that the division would be leaving to occupy less 
clement sites. Immediately, the bitterness he had brought 
back from Paris disappeared. Was he going to die? He had 
for a long time envisioned his death as certain: maybe by 
hat human instinct to. appease the. gods by offering what 
hey know well how to take. Now, death noJonger appeared 
o him in the same light as at the beginning of the war when 
he was ignorant of love and money. Myriam and Alice and a 
housand other things, the Quai d'Orsay and the salon of 
Mrs Florimond. War is a matter for adolescents that can 
give it the-gift of an ignorant soul. But a man divided, 
sullied, and tempted by passion must protect himself. 


He told himself: “My death is no. longer a propitiatory 
sacrifice, but an expiatory one.” But, after all, what did he 
have to-expiate? As they broke camp, the.sufferines of 
women began to seem as frivolous as the reasons he had for 
inflicting them. As the twenty thousand young men from 
Virginia to whom he was attached gathered with anxious 
pride, he tried to remember Myriam's last, most heart- 
rending words. He could no longer match them/with the 
glances of his young comrades, who saw the marks of 
experience on his chest and arm. It was in vain that wisdom 
told him that love is for women what war or struggle in any 
form is for men. He had to make an effort to admit this, in 
an outwatd way; just as Myriam, he knew, would have to 
make an effort to participate in some way in his trials at the 
front. In her peaceful flat, in her very laboratory where she 
could have had a closer look at the agonising nature of 
things, what could she have imagined of what a trench is 
like during a bombardment; that grave that the gods trample 
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underfoot with rage, seeking to stifle in the throats of men 
the last cry of defiance and courage? 

And even Alice, who knew the horrors of medicine, 
could not give him the satisfaction of a knowing sympathy 

However, at the last moment, the separation from Alice, 
who suddenly represented all his life in front of him, felt 
cruel. He saw her anew in all her raison d'être. He 
contemplated one last time the image which she offered of 
a modest life, happy, innocent, noble. He was infinitely 
grateful to her for showing him this image. Without her, he 
was sure that his vision of things would have remained 
deplorably truncated; but not for a second did he think of 
staying with her. He didn't want his position in life to be 
determined by the choice of another. He wanted women to 
teach him about life, but not to decide it: 

Alice understood this at the-last moment. He was 
leaving her with the confessed intention of reserving some 
possibility to retake) Myriam, but at the same time, he was 
making good use-of his ambition by plunging back into the 
war: there, was thus»something other: than avarice ‘in him. 
Much more than Myriam's money, it was himself that he 
wanted to conserve, his availability. In short, he was stealing 
from Myriam as well as Alice, and reopening his destiny, by 
seemingly closing it to death. 

Everything carried Alice infinitely away from Gilles, 
who had not yet been killed and perhaps never would be, he 
eluded her fat more inexorably than the man who had been 
killed last year. Tt seemed to her that-everything was leaving 
with Gilles. She felt in her bones one of those terrible 
shivers that herald death in a persons life. 

And Gilles recognized this shiver. Much more strongly 
than with Myriam, he perceived the tragic aspect of destiny, 
that it is we who bring death to one another. He who, 
faithful to his essential gesture, was returning to the side of 
death, from which he had come, he returned to see one last 
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time, with eyes wide in horror, the beautiful face of Alice 
decomposing quickly behind him. 
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End of Part I 
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